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Show  business  knows  what  "box  office  appeal"  really  means!  ThaYs  why,  when 
they're  featuring  a  "big  name"  star .  . .  they  put  the  name  up  in  lights  on  the 
marquee  . . .  they  give  it  top  billing  in  the  program  . . .  they  run  it  in  black  type 
on  the  bill  boards. 

For  it's  the  name  that  gets  'em! 

In  rayons,  too,  iYs  the  name  that  wins  consumer  following.  You'll  see  that  when 
you  feature  the  Narco*  Certified  Tag.  The  Tag  tells  the  consumer  that  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  made  of  a  Narco  rayon  fabric,  certified  by  U.  S.  Testing  Company 
following  tests  on: 


.  .  .  and  you'll  sell  'em! 


Let  the  Narco  Certified  Tag  tell  'em 
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WEAVERS 


WE  HAVE  LETTERS  TO  PROVE  IT! 


A  glance  at  these  unsolicited  customer 
letters  will  tell  you  one  thing  for  sure 
— Bigelow  has  earned  its  fine  repu* 
tation  by  giving  good  service.  An 
exceptional  line  of  carpets  that  offers 
beauty  and  long-wear  at  prices  to  suit 
everyone — backed  by  a  strong  adver¬ 
tising  campaign— makes  Bigelow  rugs 
a  sure-fire  hit  for  your  store. 


When  you  see  this  month^s  Bigelow 
ad,  in  full  color,  you’ll  understand 
why  so  many  customers  come  into 
your  Carpet  Department  looking  for 
the  famous  blue -and -gold  Bigelow 
label.  They’re  "sold”  before  you 
,  show  them  a  single  Bigelow.  So  — 
increase  your  sales  the  easy  way— buy 
Bigelow. 


In  1947, 189,689,819  separate  advertising  impressions 


back  up  the  boast  that  Bigelow  is  better  known  from 


coast‘to-coast. 
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BIGELOW-S ANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  Inc. 

140  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

'^Fine  rugs  and  carpets  since  1825’’ 
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"Jn  1941  7  bought  a9xl2  Firm- 
tivUt  rug. ..it  has  worn  so  well. ” 
Mrs.  F.  R.  D.,  Durham,  N.  G 


"Your  Beauvais  rug  outwore  the 
others  twice  as  long.  ” 

Mrs.  A.  D.  B.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.Y. 


"(our  rug)  looks  as  pretty  now  as 
it  did  the  day  we  purchased  it." 
Mrs.  W.  M.  L.,  Carter  Nine,  Okla. 


"About  5 years  ago,  / purchased 
a  Bigelow  Beauvais . . .  and  my 
rug  is  just  like  new.” 

Mrs.  W.  .4.  J.,  Marseilles,  IlL 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24.  1912,  MARCH  3,  1933,  and 
JULY  2,  1946,  OF  STORES;  published  month¬ 
ly;  at  New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1947. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Helen  K.  Mulhem,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she 
is  the  Editor  of  STORES,  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Acts  of  August 
24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3, 
1933  and  July  2,  1946  (section  537,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations)  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 


Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York;  Editor, 
Helen  K.  Mulhern,  100  West  31st  Street,  New 
York;  Managing  Editor,  None;  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  None. 


2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Lew  Hahn,  President,  General  Mana¬ 
ger  and  Treasurer,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  whhre  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
nr  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 


HELEN  K.  MULHERN, 
Editor,  Stokbs, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th 
day  of  September,  1947. 


Anna  Karpelowitz,  Notary  Public.  0>mmi8- 
sion  expires  March  30,  1948. 
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Only  two  analysts  needed  to  process  more  than  forty  thousand 
accounts!  That’s  a ’measure  of  the  extraordinary  results  on 
installment  purchase  collection  procedure  obtained  by  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  great  department  store  with  eflicient  Kardex  control! 

On  the  day  following  payment,  the  ledger  card  is  removed 
from  the  Kardex  file  and  payment  posted.  At  the  same  time  a 
cross  is  pencilled  over  the  current  month  of  the  calendar  scale 
printed  on  the  visible  margin  of  the  ledger  card,  which  is 
then  re-filed. 

The  analyst  reviews  an  entire  Kardex  slide  at  a  time,  easily 
selecting,  by  the  position  of  the  crosses,  those  accounts  on 
which  follow-up  action  must  be  taken.  Since  accounts  are 
grouped  by  due  dates,  any  absence  of  a  cross  in  the  current 
month  column  is  a  graphic  indication  of  delinquency. 


Accounts  delinquent  seven  days  from  due  date  are  signalled 
by  the  analyst  to  indicate  collection  notice  and  marked  with 
reminder  code  number.  Typists  work  directly  from  these  vis¬ 
ibly  signalled  slides  in  sending  out  routine  reminders.  Only 
serious  or  special  cases  need  be  referred  to  the  Credit  Manager. 

The  entire  record  is  housed  in  Remington  Rand  Safe- 
Cabinets — providing  these  valuable  records  with  certified  pro¬ 
tection  against  loss  by  fire. 

Investigate  time-and-money-saving  Kardex  Installment  Ac¬ 
count  Collection  Control  now,  and  remember! — Remington 
Rand  installation  service  experts  will  set  up  the  new  system 
and  train  your  staff  in  its  operation  virtually  without  inter¬ 
ruption  in  oflice  routine.  Write  to  Remington  Rand  Inc., 
Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Don't  let  cott-heavy  tys- 
temi  pinch  off  your  profits — 
modem  record  control  meth¬ 
ods  can  reduce  costs  in  all 
phases  of  retail  operations 
— Accounts  Receivable. 
Stock  Control,  Personnel 
Administration,  Sales. 


Simplify  and  save  ...with  KARDEX 


FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
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H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO. 
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Burdinc’s,  Miami.  Architects — E.  L.  Robertson,  Miami, 

J.  R.  Weber,  N.  K.  Contractor — Rodney  Miller,  Miami. 

Hiirdiiie’s  first  used  Q-Floor  in  1937,  have  insisted  on  Q-Floor  for  all  Burdine  stores  since 


And  the  reasons  are  strictly  for  profit. 

Q-FIoor  is  steel — the  construction  material 
that  has  increased  in  cost  less  than  any  other. 

Q-Floor  offers  preknown  cost — reduces  to  a 
small  fraction  the  unpredictable  conditions 
prevalent  in  today’s  construction. 

Q-Floor  comes  pre-cut  and  can  he  installed 
at  the  rate  of  32  sq.  ft.  in  30  seconds  hy  two 
men.  The  dry,  clean,  dustfree,  noncomhustible 
construction  is  ideal  for  stores.  While  adding 
mezzanines  and  annexes,  possible  damage  to 
near-by  merchandise  from  water,  fire  or  dirt  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  quick-in  Q-Floor  becomes  a  working 
platfwm  for  all  other  trades  and  resulting  speed 
reduces  over-all  construction  time  20  to  30%. 

Therefore,  revenue  starts  sooner. 

Alterations  over  the  years  are  easier  with 


Q-Floor.  The  steel  cells  of  Q-Floor  are  crossed 
over  by  headers  carrying  wiring  for  signals, 
telephone,  power,  television  and  for  all  the 
other  electrical  devices  needed  for  a  modem, 
mechanized  store.  On  any  and  every  exposed 
six-inch  area  of  the  entire  floor,  an  electrician 
can  drill  a  small  hole  and  install  an  outlet. 
Exactly  where  needed!  It  takes  but  minutes.  It 
requires  no  trenches.  It  leaves  no  fuss  or  muss. 

Floor  layouts  are  permanently  flexible.  Sell¬ 
ing  floors  and  nonselling  floors  can  be  switched 
overnight.  With  Q-Floors  you  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  edge  on  your  competition.  It’s  a  money - 
saving,  money-making  advantage  built  into  the 
structure. 

Q-Floors  are  available  now.  You  can  see  the 
fittings  at  any  General  Electric  constmction 
materials  distributor’s.  Ask  your  architect  or  a 
Robertson  representative  about  details.  Price 
is  right  in  fine.  For  literature,  write: 
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|Im«)IN&  10  MANAGEMENT.  I 
IF  I  POINT  OOT  THAT  WITH  I 
A  BIT  OF  AWPCRNIZIKK*  ■ 
WC  COULP  BE  6ETTINS  ■ 
MORE  POLLAR  5A1.E5  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT,  AAAYBE  THEVU. 
LET  U»  A»K  THE  CANNON  , 
SHEET  FtOF'LE  FOR  SOME  I 
IPEA$  ABOUT  AAOPERNIZING  I 
THE  PERARTMENT. 


CATHIE,  THI5  5HEET  DEPT.&  AN  ORPHAN. 
/WR.6ILLIES1THE  CANNON  SHEET  SALESAAAN, 
IS  RIWT  —  WE  CAN'T  PO  A  600P  JOB  _ 
WITH  THIS  POOR  ARRANGEAAENT  —  ANP  ■ 
_  HANP-ME.-P0WN  FIXTURES.' 


WlU  REALLY  BE 
PUTTINSAaOUR 
SPACE  10  SOOPUX/ 
ESPECIALLY  WITH 
OUR  PRIPE  ANP 
JOY  CYER  THERE/ 


WELL.  THIS  IS  OUR  WAY,  AMSS  EUlS.' 
lOOKS  LIKE  OUR  STREAMuNINS  ^ 
JOB'S  SHOWING  RESULTS/  _ 


THERES  LOTS  OF 
RSVCHO106Y  IN  ■ 
THE  CANNON  ■ 
IDEAS  CDONtERS 
ARE  AAORE  TEMPT¬ 
INGLY  PIACEP— 
CUSTOMERS  GET  I 
CLOSER  10  THE.  , 
SHEETS -BUYINGS 
AMPE  EASY.  THAlll 
L  ALL. 


BOUND  TO,  CATHIE.'  CANNON  HAS 
FILES  FUa  OF  CASE  HISTORIES  SHOWING 
THAT  WHEN  SHEET  PEWARTMENTS  , 


AS  ONE  LAST  TOUCH,  I 
HOW  ABOUT  GETTING  I 
ONE  OR  TWO  OF  THE  I 
CANNON  SHEET  APS  ' 
/MOUNTED  r  CUSTOMERS 
KNOW tM...  REAP  tM... 
BUY  FROM  'EM/ 


TO  BKCONTtNUEP 


MAAM.'  LOTS  NEATER 
TH/AN  SLAPDASH  TABU9- 
OUR  STOCK  won't  GET 
MESSED  /ANP  PIITTY- 
WECAN  KEEP  /MORE 

OH  THE  SELUN6  FLOOR. 

[stores 


COPR.  1947,  CANNON  MILLS.  INC. 

Cannon  Towels  *  Stockings  •  Blankets  *  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


The  naked  eye  can’t  see  the  particles  of  air¬ 
borne  dirt  that  cause  smu<lged  merchan¬ 


dise  and  dingy  interiors — but  it’s  mighty 
easy  to  see  profit  from  sales  mount  higher 
and  higher  once  this  electronic  air  cleaner 
is  put  on  the  job! 

Store  records  show  day-in-and-day-out 
savings  in  terms  of  fewer  markdoHTis,  more 
selling  time  for  salespeople,  general  main¬ 
tenance  and  cleaning  costs  when  Westing- 
house  Precipitron  is  installed  to  replace 
ccmventional  air  cleaning  methods.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  mechanical  filters 
will  not  remove  dirt  particles  smaller  than 
4/100,000th8  of  an  inch.  Yet  85%  of  all 
airborne  dirt  is  smaller  than  4/100,000ths 
of  an  inch,  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
"Blackness  Test’’  shows  that  these  smaller 
particles  have  just  as  much  "soilability’’  as 
the  larger  ones.  Westinghouse  Precipitron 
removes  up  to  90%  of  ALL  airborne  dirt — 
including  tobacco  smoke,  soot,  dust  and 
pollen — as  tiny  as  l/250,000th  of  an  inch. 
And  it’s  these  tiny," invisible’’  particles  that 
can  make  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  your  store  operation. 

Westinghouse  offices  are  ready  to  serve 
you;  a  competent  Westinghouse  engineer 
is  available  to  work  directly  with  you  and 
your  store  executives,  your  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  or  .architect.  Address  your  nearest 
Westinghouse  office,  or  WTite  to:  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  Corporation,  Sturtevant 
Division,  Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Mass. 


ouse 


^Trademark  of  the  Weatinghouse  Eire- 
trie  Corporation,  StorteTaot  DiTUioii, 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


By  Lew  Hahn 


Taxes  and  Inflation 

A^LTHOUGH  for  many  years  we 
have  heard  politicians,  and 
some  economists,  argue  that  high 
taxes  are  deflationary  in  their  in¬ 
fluence,  we  still  find  ourselves 
unable  to  accept  that  dictum. 
Just  now  it  is  being  said  that  we 
should  have  no  reduction  in  fed¬ 
eral  taxes  because  such  a  reduction  would  add  to  the 
inflation. 

We  readily  agree  that  during  a  great  emergency, 
such  as  the  recent  war,  when  Government  is  confronted 
by  the  necessity  of  expending  huge  sums  of  money,  to 
pay  as  much  as  possible  out  of  current  taxation  is  less 
inflationary  than  to  finance  the  war  by  borrowing  and 
thus  creating  a  stupendous  national  debt  to  be  the  basis 
for  great  new  floods  of  currency  and  bank  credit. 

It  would  seem,  however,  easy  for  anyone  to  recognize 
that  high  taxation  does  not  expunge  purchasing  power. 
It  merely  transfers  it.  Taxation  takes  money  from  all 
who  earn  it  and  allows  the  Government  to  spend  it. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  whether  such  taxes  are  in¬ 
flationary  or  deflationary  must  depend  upon  the  use  to 
which  the  Government  puts  its  revenue. 

The  Government  employs  directly,  and  indirectly, 
many  millions  of  people.  Those  people  who  are  on 
Government  payrolls  do  not  contribute  their  own  direct 
effort  to  producing  and  distributing  those  things  which 
the  public  must  have.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compen¬ 
sation  which  they  draw  out  of  tax  revenue  enables 
them  to  have  access  to  the  things  produced.  Thus,  high 
taxes  which  enable  the  Government  to  employ  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  people  can  have,  not  a  deflationary,  but 
an  inflationary  influence. 

Similarly,  high  taxation  enables  the  Government  to 
draw  upon  the  supply  of  production  with  a  consequent 
diminution  of  things  available  for  the  general  public. 
This,  in  its  turn,  must  exert  an  inflationary  influence.  . 

Recently  it  has  been  revealed  that  the  Government 
even  now  is  building  stockpiles  against  the  possibility 
of  an  emergency  in  international  affairs.  That  is  a  policy 
which  Americans  certainly  must  consider  wise.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  present  situation,  with  supply  still 
short  of  demand,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  these 
Government  purchases  do  exert  an  inflationary  influence, 
and  they  are  made  possible  by  high  taxation.  We  recog¬ 
nize,  however,  that  with  the  Government  paying  cash 
for  such  supplies,  the  operation  is  less  inflationary  than 
if  such  purchasing  resulted  in  additional  Government 
debt. 


There  is  in  our  argument  no  desire  to  express  criticism 
of  Government  policy.  We  are  trying  to  think  in  terms  per 
of  economics.  Perhaps  the  Government  can  do  no  other  upc 
than  it  is  doing.  On  the  score  of  Government  need,  "Ur 
perhaps  taxes  should  not  be  reduced  at  this  time,  al-  I 
though  we  think  they  should.  We  are  objecting  to  the  assi 
thesis  of  the  politicians  that  inflationary  influences  are  of 
being  smothered  by  high  taxation.  a  I 

In  all  this  tangled  skein  which  has  led  us  into  the  the 
present  situation,  we  believe  a  policy  of  frankness  by  wh( 
the  Government — the  display  of  some  desire  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  consequences  of  its  own  actions,  instead  of  ^ 
trying  to  lodge  the  responsibility  for  high  prices  upon 
the  business  community — would  be  refreshing,  and  I  / 
would  constitute  a  great  and  important  contribution  to  ^  i 
public  understanding  and  unity.  It  should  be  realized  |tv 
that  business  could  not,  even  if  it  desired,  create  a  so 
great  inflation.  That  can  come  only  from  the  course  ha: 
which  Government  finds  itself  obliged  to  follow.  If  this  prr 
one  fact  could  be  made  known  to  the  people  they  would  de 
cease  to  regard  high  prices  as  infallible  proof  of  greed  bu 
and  profiteering.  esi 

inc 

Henderson’s  Program  Adopted  an 

by  Truman! 

thi 

\A/HEN  last  month  we  happened  to  hear  Leon 
Henderson,  first  of  the  Government  price  con- 
trollers,  on  the  radio  program  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air,"  we  had,  of  course,  no  idea  that  a  week  or  two 
later  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  seri- 

re 

ously  offering  a  Special  Session  of  Congress  the  exact 
same  program  which  Leon  glibly  handed  out  that 
evening.  Consequently,  we  dismissed  Mr.  Henderson's 
ideas  altogether  too  lightly.  It  is  natural  for  men  to 
hark  back  to  the  days  when  their  authority  was  great- 
est  and  we  believed  that  OPA  has  been  so  thoroughly  ^ 
discredited  that  it  would  be  many  long  years  before  ^ 
anyone  again  would  take  seriously  a  suggestion  that 
the  economic  affairs  of  this  nation  should  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  Government  agencies.  m 

Apparently,  Leon  Henderson  must  have  been  pretty 
sure  he  had  support  in  high  places  for  his  program  be- 
fore  he  spilled  it  on  the  air.  Mr.  Henderson  would  have  ^ 
one  agency  in  the  federal  Government  which  should  ^ 
have  an  abundance  of  power,  so  that,  at  its  discretion,  ^ 
it  could  control  prices,  wages,  rents,  allocations,  pri- 
orities,  imports  and  exports  and  everything  else  including  ^ 
the  temperature  and  rainfall.  Mr.  Truman  asks  Congess 
for  this  great  power.  Mr.  Henderson  modestly  disclaimed  ^ 
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any  thought  that  he  aspired  to  be  the  one  to  exercise 
this  totalitarian  power,  but  you  never  can  tell.  That 
may  have  been  his  way  of  announcing  his  candidacy, 
perhaps  a  trial  balloon  to  help  the  White  House  decide 
upon  the  man  to  whom  the  country  would  have  to  say 
"Uncle." 

In  any  event,  it  has  become  evident  we  dare  not 
assume  that  Government  controls  may  not  be  fished  out 
of  the  garbage  can,  dusted  up  and  presented  to  us  as 
a  brand  new  and  unfailing  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
the  economy.  We  have  the  President's  assurance  that 
what  he  contemplates  is  "selective"  price  controls  on 


just  a  few  items  of  vital  importance.  Even  Chester 
Bowles  recognized  that  you  could  not  have  partial  price 
control  because  the  main  production  effort  then  would 
be  applied  to  those  things  which  were  left  without  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  things  found  important  enough  to  be  kept 
controlled  would  rapidly  diminish  in  quantity. 

"Selective"  price  control  would  only  be  an  entering 
wedge  for  control  of  everything.  It  was  proved  that 
price  control  restricted  production  and,  since  our  great 
problem  now  is  to  secure  increased  production,  it  is  hard 
to  make  out  a  good  case  for  trying  again  the  system 
which  killed  our  hopes  for  a  larger  production. 
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A  Good  Association  Is  Insurance  for  the  Future 


I  AST  month  we  went  to  Orlando  to  address  the  annual 
*■  meeting  of  the  Florida  State  Retailers  Association. 

It  was  a  good  meeting.  The  attendance,  while  not  nearly 
so  great  as  should  have  been  the  case  in  a  state  which 
has  such  important  retail  interests,  was  good  and  the 
program  especially  noteworthy.  The  sessions  were  not 
devoted  to  the  immediate  problems  of  the  retail  trade 
but  centered  about  those  things  which  were  of  great¬ 
est  interest  to  all  citizens  of  the  state.  To.  us  that 
indicated  the  organization  was  proceeding  intelligently 
and  with  broad  vision. 

The  Florida  Retailers  Association  was  organized  less 
than  two  years  ago.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
about  the  need  of  such  an  association  and  yet,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  state,  and  other,  organizations  of 
retailers,  which  are  necessary  and  great  with  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  service,  this  new  Florida  organization  has  not 
received  the  support  which  it  should  have. 

Thanks  to  efforts  of  trade  associations  in  the  retail 
Feld,  the  business  of  retailing  is  much  more  exact  than 
it  was  years  ago.  Because  there  have  been  retail  trade 
associations  there  has  been  a  much  wider  exchange  of 
Information  than  otherwise  could  have  been  the  case. 
Also,  because  there  have  been  retail  trade  associations 
which  have  given  support  to  the  cause  of  retailing,  many 
thousands  of  retail  stores  have  been  protected  from 
state  and  national  legislation  which  would  have  laid 
unfairly  heavy  burdens  upon  the  trade. 

Because  there  have  been  national  organizations  like 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  others, 
even  in  the  farthest  hamlets  of  the  nation  retailers  are 
able  to  calculate,  almost  to  a  fraction  of  a  dollar,  how 
much  it  is  safe  to  pay  for  rent,  how  much  their  adver¬ 
tising  should  cost,  what  their  payroll  expense  should  be, 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  expense  classification. 

Thus  far,  however,  no  one  has  attempted  to  show  how 
much  the  retail  store  should  contribute  for  the  support 
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of  those  organizations  upon  which  even  the  most  self- 
dependent  of  retailers  must  rely.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  many  retailers  are  actuated  by  a  consideration  of 
how  little  they  can  pay,  rather  than  how  much  they 
can  afford  to  devote  to  this  vitally  Important  activity. 

The  only  good  reason  for  retailers  forming  an  asso¬ 
ciation,  whether  local,  state  or  national,  is  their  con¬ 
viction  that  cooperatively  they  will  be  able  to  achieve 
objectives  which  would  be  impossible  to  any  individual 
among  them.  Then,  having  formed  an  organization, 
they  commonly  employ  some  man  to  direct  its  activities 
and  are  fatuous  enough  to  expect  that  such  a  man, 
working  chiefly  alone,  will  be  able  to  do  what  none  of 
them  could  do. 

There  is  no  magic  in  any  association  of  itself.  It  can 
obtain  the  results  which  merchants  desire  only  so  long 
as  its  members  will  contribute  liberally  of  their  own 
time  and  money  to  make  the  organization  effective. 

In  the  time  which  lies  ahead  retailers  are  going  to 
have  many  difficult  problems  arising  from  sources  out¬ 
side  their  own  stores.  However  competent  the  average 
retailer  is  to  deal  with  the  accustomed  problems  of  his 
own  operation,  he  frequently  is  somewhat  worse  than 
helpless  with  outside  problems.  Only  through  strong  and 
purposeful  associations  will  it  be  possible  to  meet  such 
situations  adequately.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  simple  wisdom  for  the  retailer  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  such  organizations  as  efficient 
as  they  can  be  made.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the 
liberal  contribution  of  funds,  nor  is  it  possible  without 
the  sincere  interest  and  devoted  personal  service  of  the 
members  of  such  associations. 

This  is  a  time  when  every  member  retailer  should  be 
whole-heartedly  interested  in  helping  his  associations 
recruit  full  membership  and  to  see  that  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  are  adequate  to  the  job  which  should  be  done.  This 
is  insurance  for  the  future  which  should  not  be  neglected. 


DO  YOU  HI 


The  pattern  interview  develop^ 
the  facts  you  need  to  hire  the 
RIGHT  employees. 


By  S.  J.  Fosdick  ,ion 

General  Personnel  Manager.  Wieboldt  Stores.  Inc-  cant, 
Chicago,  III.  techr 


only  known  that.  I  wonkl  not  have 
iiired  him.” 

The  employee  selection  technique 
now  used  by  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.  is 
designed  specifically  to  get  the  facts. 
Facts  are  necessary  if  judgments  are 
to  be  made  more  objectively  and  with 
greater  validity.  Our  technique  is  not 
foolpr(X)f.  We  still  make  mistakes, 
but  we  do  believe  this  technique  has 
improved  our  batting  average  consid¬ 
erably. 

The  average  jx;rsonnel  interview 
between  the  applicant  and  his  pros¬ 
pective  employer  is  nothing  more  than 
a  guessing  contest.  I'he  applicant  is 
on  the  defensive  and  naturally  wants 
to  give  the  answers  he  thinks  the  in¬ 
terviewer  wants  to  hear.  \Vhen  the 
applicant  especially  appeals  to  the  in¬ 
terviewer,  he,  too,  wants  exactly  that 
kind  of  answers.  \Vhether  or  not  they 
accurately  represent  the  facts  is  too 
often  beside  the  point. 

The  “pattern  interview’”  technique 
was  developed  by  Dr.  R.  N.  McMurry 
of  R.  N.  McMurry  &  Company,  among 


others.  It  has  been  used  in  many  o(  work, 
the  leading  industrial  plants  lor  a  *'*‘1 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  put  it  be-  I 
yond  the  experimental  stage.  It  has 
proven  its  value  in  selecting  personnel 
for  widely  varied  jobs.  We  have  used 
it  for  more  than  two  years  and  find  it 
equally  valid  in  the  selection  of  per  "e  a 
sonnel  for  retailing.  The 

Briefly,  the  technique  is  designed  to 
get  facts  by  a  series  of  questions  that  "0*1 
w'ill  develop  an  objective  picture  of  an 
applicant’s  job  experience,  education- 
al  background,  family  background,  as  ‘^^tes 
well  as  domestic,  financial  and  health  g* 
situations.  The  questions  are  printed 
on  a  blank  and  the  interviewer  writes  tclep 
the  applicant’s  answers  as  they  are 
given.  Since  the  answers  are  recorded  If 
as  they  are  given,  there  is  no  chana  “f  ‘*1 
for  the  interviewer  to  forget  or  to  job  ( 
color  them  as  they  filter  tlirough  his  oevi; 
memory.  I'he  applicant  may  digress  thos< 
as  far  as  he  wishes,  or  as  the  interview- 
er’s  time  permits,  but  the  next  ques 
tion  on  the  “pattern  interview”  blank  oatu 
always  pulls  the  interview  back  to  ]oc! 


OOME  years  ago,  when  my  enthusi- 
asm  in  interviewing  prospective 
employees  and  my  confidence  in  my 
selections  were  in  inverse  ratio  to  my 
experience,  I  hired  a  buyer.  .Appar¬ 
ently  he  had  everything.  He  w’as 
alert,  decisive,  intelligent,  frank  and 
straightforward.  His  physical  appear¬ 
ance  was  above  the  average,  and  his 
references  were  in  order.  For  three 
months  I  w’as  very  proud  of  the  job  I 
had  done  for  my  company.  I'hen  the 
protection  division  picked  him  up  for 
stealing. 

What  was  WTong?  1  simply  did  not 
know,  because  at  that  time  I  did  not 
have  the  tools  at  hand  to  find  out 
enough  about  this  man  as  a  human 
being.  But  I  do  know  that  with  the 
techniques  we  now’  use  he  would  not 
have  been  hired,  because  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  proclivity  w’ould  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  background  or  his  ex¬ 
perience  or  both.  I  think  every  per¬ 
sonnel  interviewer  can  run  the  scale 
on  his  mistakes  in  selecting  people  and 
has  often  said  to  himself,  “If  I  had 
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'the  questions  that  will  develop  the 
tacts  needed  to  make  an  adequate 
appraisal  of  the  applicant. 

In  addition  to  the  "pattern  inter¬ 
view,”  we  use  the  VV^onderlic  person¬ 
nel  test,  an  emotional  deviation  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  a  physical  questionnaire, 
and  a  thorough  physical  examination. 
Our  physical  examination  includes,  to 
■a)ine  extent,  a  search  for  emotional 
maladjustments  as  well  as  physical 
disorders. 

The  Interview  Procedure 

To  get  a  clear  picture  of  our  selec¬ 
tion  process,  let  us  follow  an  appli¬ 
cant,  Joe  Smith,  through  the  entire 
technique.  The  receptionist  in  one  of 
our  personnel  offices  is  the  first  to 
greet  joe.  She  applies  rough  screening 
standards  which  include  such  consid¬ 
erations  as  physical  appearance,  ap¬ 
parent  age,  distance  from  home  to 
work,  job  desired,  salary  requirements, 
and  similar  factors.  (.\11  applicants 
are  permitted  to  file  an  application 
blank  at  their  request.)  Joe  immedi¬ 
ately  passes  our  rough  screening 
itandards  so  he  is  asked  to  fill  out  an 
application  blank  which,  incidentally, 
we  call  an  “application  for  interview.” 
The  facts  on  Joe’s  application  blank 
■(cem  satisfactory  so  he  is  given  a 
Wonderlic  personnel  test.  While  Joe 
is  taking  this  test  w'e  telephone  his 
previous  employer  to  determine  if  the 
dates  of  his  employment,  the  reasons 
he  gave  for  leaving,  and  his  salary  are 
correct.  In  other  words,  this  quick 
telephone  check  provides  us  an  imme¬ 
diate  indicator  of  Joe’s  truthfulness. 

If  Joe’s  Wonderlic  indicates  a  level 
of  intelligence  within  the  scope  of  the 
job  desired,  he  is  given  an  emotional 
deviation  questionnaire  (similar  to 
those  used  by  the  Naval  Neuro- Psychi¬ 
atric  Hospitals)  and  a  physical  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  The  physical  tpiestionnaire 
naturally  includes  questions  about 
Joe’s  health  and  about  the  health  of 


his  mother,  father,  brothers,  sisters, 
wife  and  children  as  well.  The  facts 
about  his  family  are  considered  as  an 
important  part  of  his  environment, 
which  may  condition  Joe’s  attitude 
toward  health,  and  may  indicate  a 
pre-disposition  to  certain  types  of  ail¬ 
ments.  nervous  “headachy”  mother, 
or  a  father  w'ho  “enjoys  poor  health,’’ 
is  not  the  best  environment  in  which 
to  develop  a  sound  well-adjusted  j)er 
son.  These  two  questionnaires  were 
developed  by  our  examining  physician 
and  are  inspected  by  him.  If  Joe 
answers  these  tpiestionnaires  satisfac¬ 
torily  he  proceeds  to  a  trained  inter¬ 
viewer  for  a  “pattern  interview.” 

The  “pattern  interview”  blank  con¬ 
tains  seven  groups  of  questions.  The 
first  group  covers  job  history.  It  in¬ 
cludes  questions  about  how  he  got 
the  job;  what  he  es|x?cially  liketi  or 
disliked  about  the  job;  why  he  left; 
how  much  money  he  got  when  he  took 
the  job  and  when  he  left.  Since  using 
this  technique  many  of  us  feel  that  a 
complete  job  history  is  actually  all  we 
need  in  evaluating  a  person,  because 
it  is  an  objective  record  of  what  he 
has  done.  However,  because  we  arc 
employing  many  people  without  suffi¬ 
cient  w'ork  experience,  we  must  ask 
other  questions  so  that  we  may  be  able 
better  to  predict  what  a  person’s  future 
work  history  may  be.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  man  who  has  had  eight  jobs 
in  12  years  is  suddenly  going  to  be¬ 
come  a  steady,  desirable  enqiloyce  for 
any  company.  But  what  about  a 
youngster  who  is  not  old  enough  to 
have  had  eight  jobs?  ,\nd  what  about 
one  of  the  borderline  cases  who  has 
had  three  or  four  jobs  in  ten  years? 
Because  of  these  factors  we  need  more 
information  than  a  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  job  history. 

As  part  of  the  job  history  we  want 
to  know  how  much  time  elapsed  be- 
tw’een  jobs  and  what  he  did  during 
that  time.  Did  he  draw'  unemploy- 


First  as  general  superintendent  at 
Frederick  &  Nelson  and  later  as 
store  manager  at  Boggs  &  Buhl, 
S.  J.  Fosdick  had  already  had  a 
long  success  in  the  store  manage¬ 
ment  field  when  he  decided,  in 
1942,  to  concentrate  on  personnel 
relations.  Since  that  time  he  has 
headed  Wieboldt’s  personnel  divis¬ 
ion,  with  a  long  interval  out  for  a 
tour  of  duty  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Navy. 

ment  compensation?  Did  he  energeti¬ 
cally  go  after  another  job  or  did  he  sit 
at  home  and  rest?  From  such  ques¬ 
tioning  we  have  developed  all  sorts  of 
important  information  about  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  W’e  found  that  one  man  had 
speni  a  year  in  a  mental  institution. 
•Vnother  reported  that  he  had  spent 
the  time  between  jobs  wailing  for  his 
wife’s  baby  to  be  born. 

T'he  second  group  of  questions  re¬ 
fers  to  schooling.  We  want  to  know 
how  far  Joe  w’ent  in  school;  why  he 
quit;  what  things  he  enjoyed  in 
school;  what  he  did  during  summer 
vacations;  and  how  much  income  he 
earned  while  in  school.  This  series  of 
questions  begins  to  develop  his  back¬ 
ground  prior  to  his  work  experience. 
From  these  answers  we  will  be  able  to 
determine  whether  he  learned  early 
to  persevere  and  to  finish  what  he 
started.  The  pat  answer  for  leaving 
school  Irefore  graduation  is,  of  course, 
financial  stringency.  T  his  is  usually 
not  the  real  answer,  particularly  if  Joe- 
lived  in  a  large  city.  But  school  activi¬ 
ties  may  indicate  possibilities  of  early 
leadership  and  his  earnings  during 
school  time  may  indicate  self-reliance. 

There  is  an  important  reason  for 
placing  these  questions  after  those 
about  his  job  history.  The  average- 
applicant  is  perfectly  willing  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  about  his  previous 
jobs.  Questions  about  his  schooling, 
which  he  is  also  willing  to  answer, 
form  the  bridge  from  what  an  appli¬ 
cant  expects  to  be  asked  to  the  later 
groups  of  questions,  which  are  unus¬ 
ual.  By  the  time  the  second  group  of 
questions  is  answered,  a  good  inter¬ 
viewer  has  put  the  applicant  perfectly 
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at  ease  because  he  has  been  talking 
about  himself,  and  enjoying  the  ex¬ 
perience.  All  of  us  like  to  talk  about 
the  most  important  subject  in  the 
world— ourselves. 

The  third  group  of  questions  con¬ 
cerns  Joe’s  family  background  as  a 
child.  ^Ve  want  to  know  about  his 
father’s  occupation  and  probable  in¬ 
come,  how  many  brothers  and  sisters: 
his  position  in  the  family  (whether  he 
was  the  oldest  or  youngest;  whether 
he  was  closer  to  his  mother  or  his 
father) ;  how  he  got  his  spending 
money;  and  his  age  when  he  was  fully 
self-supporting.  We  cannot  under¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  these  questions. 
We  are  trying  to  build  a  picture  of  the 
man  as  a  child.  Was  there  a  close 
family  tie,  or  was  there  always  the 
atmosphere  of  tension  and  quarrel¬ 
ing?  VV'^hile  some  psychologists  feel 
that  financial  security  is  not  an  im- 
|X)rtant  factor  in  emotional  condition¬ 
ing,  others  feel  it  is  most  important, 
since  insecurity  is  often  expressed  by 
the  parents,  .\nxious  parents  usually 
communicate  anxiety  to  their  children. 
The  position  of  the  child  in  the  family 
is  also  important.  Juvenile  Court  rec¬ 
ords  indicate  that  the  middle  one  of 
three  children  is  more  apt  to  get  into 
trouble  than  either  the  older  or  the 
younger,  mairdy  because  that  child 


feels  insecure.  .\lso  if  he  is  an  only 
child  there  may  be  trouble  ahead. 
Have  we  a  “.Mommy’s  boy’’  or 
“Daddy’s  girl?” 

rhe  fourth  group  of  questions  is  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  domestic  situation. 
Is  Joe  single,  married,  widowed,  di¬ 
vorced  or  separated?  If  he  is  single, 
what  are  his  marriage  prospects?  If 
he  is  married  we  want  to  know  how 
many  children  he  has,  their  ages. 
W’hat  other  dependents  does  he  have? 
V\' hat  sort  of  things  does  he  differ  with 
his  wife  about?  If  Joe  is  divorced, 
we  want  to  know  what  happened. 
Note  the  progress  of  the  question¬ 
ing,  which  seemed  to  be  around  the 
barn,  but  has  now  returned  to  current 
history.  I  remember  asking  a  woman, 
who  said  she  was  single,  if  she  had 
ever  been  married  and  she  promptly 
burst  into  tears.  Assuming  I  had 
touched  a  fresh  wound,  I  made  some 
reassuring  remarks  and  asked  her  how 
long  ago  her  separation  aiul  divorce 
had  taken  place.  She  had  been  di- 
\  orced  six  years  pret  i:)usly.  I  do  not 
think  it  speaks  well  for  her  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  harsh  realities  of  life,  that 
after  six  years,  she  could  not  give  a 
simple  recital  of  the  facts  without 
completely  losing  emotional  control. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  well- 
adjusted  people  speak  very  frankly 


about  such  matters  in  properly  coni 
ducted  interviews.  1 

On  another  occasion  I  asked  a  man! 
on  what  sort  of  things  he  and  his  wife 
had  differences  of  opinion.  The  usual 
answers,  are,  “Well,  we  have  argu 
ments  about  the  store  bill,”  or 
“Whether  the  children  need  nev 
coats,”  or,  “Whether  my  mother  will 
stay  a  month  or  two  months.”  Bin 
this  man  literally  blew  his  top.  1  didi 
not  go  further.  I  knew  the  applicant 
was  poorly  adjusted  and  that  1  had 
touched  a  sore  point  which  had  mam 
ramifications  in  his  personality,  which 
I  had  neither  the  insight  nor  the  time 
to  determine.  It  is  obvious  that  all 
husbands  and  wives  from  time  to  time 
have  differences  of  opinion.  But  the 
reaction  to  the  question  is  important 
—not  the  answer  which  may  he  dt 
veloped. 

The  fifth  group  of  ejuestions  seeks 
financial  information.  Does  Joe  own 
or  rent?  how  much  rent  docs  he  pav- 
what  is  the  amount  of  his  mortgage- 
does  he  borrow  money  from  loan 
agencies?  is  his  wife  working?  does  k 
have  other  income  besides  his  joK 
how  much  insurance  does  he  carrylj 
and  how  much  has  he  saved?  Thi* 
answers  are  obviously  intended  to  dc 
velop  the  degree  of  his  work  niotiva  i 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Employee  Testing  Program  of  Personnel  Group 


In  forthcoming  issues  of  STORES  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group’s  Committee  on  Employee  Testing  will 
present  a  series  of  articles  drawn  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  stores  which  have  made  the  most  progress 
in  formal  long-range  testing  programs.  Plans  for 
the  series  were  laid  at  a  two-day  conference  of 
the  Committee  late  last  month. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  con¬ 
sider  and  evaluate  a  proposal  for  a  battery  of 
sample  tests  to  be  used  for  pre-employment  selec¬ 
tion.  The  tests  were  prepared,  at  our  request,  by 
Richardson,  Bellows,  Henry  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
a  firm  recognized  as  outstanding  technicians  in 
this  field.  The  Committee  gave  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  program,  and  decided  that  further 
study  would  be  necessary  before  a  final  decision 
could  be  made  as  to  its  possibilities  for  stores 


generally  and  for  medium-sized  and  smaller  stores 
in  particular. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  outlined  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  revising  the  Personnel  Group’s  Testing 
Report,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time. 
The  revision  process  has  been  started,  but  the 
report  will  not  be  available  for  some  months. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Employment 
Testing  are:  Paul  F.  Gorby,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.; 
Donald  K.  Beckley,  Prince  School  of  Retailing; 
Patricia  Lee  Scharf,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Katharine 
G.  Sanford,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Lawrence  F. 
Greenberger,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.; 
C.  C.  Lane,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.;  Grace  E.  Eastler, 
Gilchrist  Co.;  James  F.  Hurlbert,  Crowley,  Milner 
&  Co,  and  Lucia  Bartling,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 

—GEORGE  PLANT, 

Manager,  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA. 
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By  Jay  D.  Runkle 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
Crowley,  Milner  &  Co., 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  NRDCiA 
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P.  M.  PHO 


Whv  the  deterioration  of  urban 


shopping  centers  must  be 
stopped,  and  how  it  can  be  done 
if  everyone  understands  that 
his  own  welfare  is  affected. 


or  taut] 
lie  dt 


17V’ERV  citizen  in  a  tit\  should  lie 
^  concerned  about  the  condition  of 
the  downtown  area,  for  the  welfare  of 
every  person  in  the  city  is  inevitably 
hound  up  with  the  progressiveness  of 
this  central  area.  Merchants  and 
others  who  have  their  businesses  in 
the  suburban  aretes  may  not  connect 
the  prosperity  of  the  downtown  area 
with  their  own.  However,  they  should 
consider  how  their  own  businesses 
and  intiustries  would  be  affected  if 
the  downtown  section  were  wiped  out 
suddenly.  There  would  be  no  city 
then  to  supjxirt  their  enterprises. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  to  the 
effect  that  tiowntown  retail  business  is 
doomed  and  that  the  retail  business  is 
going  to  be  decentralized.  L'ncjuestion- 
ably,  the  growth  of  decentralized  busi¬ 
ness  sections  will  continue,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  downtown 
retail  business  need  lie  diminished. 

.\s  cities  grow  and  increase*  in  pop¬ 
ulation.  the  downtown  merchants 
'hould  be  alert  enough  and  progress¬ 
ive  enough  to  get  their  fair  share  of 
this  |K)tential  business.  If  they  let 
the  outlying  merchants  outsmart  them, 
not  only  will  they  sutler  but  the  whole 
community  will  begin  to  lose  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  city. 

(Continued  on  pn^e  tiH) 
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T  present,  the  Lane  Bryant  public 
relations  office  concerns  itself 


ms  WM  sosrom 


mostly  with  the  dispensing  of  infor 


mation  and  with  the  planning  of  spe 


( lal  events  of  both  consumer  and  mer 


( handising  and  public  service  interest. 


.\lthough  publicity  is  an  important 


tool,  It  would  not  be  altogether  accur¬ 


By  Jerome  E.  Klein 

Public  Relations  Director, 
Lane  Brvant 


►  Information:  It  is  the  policy  of 
our  public  relations  office  to  make 
every  effort  to  answer  all  tpiestions 
about  the  organization  it  serves.  For 
this  reason,  it  maiittains  a  morgue,  a 
library  and  up-to-date  files  which  are 
made  available  to  all  writers  from 
daily  newspapers,  national  magazines. 


ate  to  call  our  office  a  publicity  office; 
for  we  are  more  concerned  with  public 
relations  than  we  are  with  publicity. 


Jerry  Klein  established  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  at  Lane 


radio  stations,  and  trade  periodicals. 
.\  member  of  the  staff  not  only  hel|)s 
them  to  find  the  information  in  the 


I'o  a  publicity  office,  free  space  in 
publications  and  free  time  on  the  air 
are  of  major  concern,  very  often  no 
matter  on  what  subject  so  long  as  the 
client  is  mentioned,  .\lthough  we 
have  had  nearly  $160,000*  worth  of 
free  space  in  magazines  and  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  past  year,  this  amount  of 
space  was  really  our  last  concern.  The 
important  thing  to  us  is  not  the 
amount  of  space,  but  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  much  going  on  within  our 
stores  of  interest  to  the  public  that 
the  newspapers  consider  worth  writ¬ 
ing  about. 

In  our  recent  annual  report,  we 
have  included  a  four-page  section 
which  is  a  collection  of  a  few  repre¬ 
sentative  clippings  dealing  with  some 
of  our  chain  events  of  last  year.  We 
call  this  section  “Lane  Bryant  Was 
news  Last  year.”  It  is  the  business  of 
our  public  relations  office  to  keep 
Lane  Bryant  and  subsidiary  stores 
news  every  year;  not  only  to  regular 
and  potential  customers,  but  to  our 
employees  and  our  suppliers  as  well. 

*Not  actual  value,  of  course,  because  editorial 
I  space  in  publications  cannot  be  bought.  This 

t  hgure  was  computed  using  space  rates. 


Bryant  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  after  he  was  discharged  from 
the  armed  services.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  with  Earl  Newsom  and  Co.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counselors,  and  has 
also  done  considerable  work  in 
social  welfare  publicity. 

We  feel  that  our  public  relations 
office,  in  serving  the  more  than  20 
Lane  Bryant  and  subsidiary  stores, 
occupies  a  somewhat  unique  position 
in  the  field  of  public  relations.  The 
public  relations  office  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  central  buying  office.  The 
merchandise  we  buy,  and  sell  to  the 
individual  stores,  through  their  mana¬ 
gers,  is  ideas.  VV^hen  we  submit  an 
idea  or  event  to  all  of  our  stores,  we  do 
not  expect  it  to  be  accepted  by  more 
than  five  or  six  of  our  stores  at  a  given 
time.  We  believe  that  the  public  re¬ 
lations  office  should  offer  to  all  of  the 
stores  more  ideas  than  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  use.  This  opportunity  to  pick 
and  choose  is  done  purposely,  so  that 
the  special  event  or  public  service 
selected  will  be  one  that  will  interest 
each  store’s  public  most. 


files,  but  obtains  additional  informa¬ 
tion  not  immediately  available,  and 
assists  in  preparing  the  story.  This 
supplying  of  information  goes  beyond 
publications:  We  have  worked  with 
research  associations,  supplied  infor¬ 
mation  to  other  retailers  in  non-cona- 
petitive  cities,  and  helped  students  in 
preparing  papers  and  theses. 

Should  there  be  information  which 
we  feel  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
public  or  to  the  trade,  a  news  stor\ 
is  written  and  sent  to  the  publications 
which  may  be  interested.  Occasional¬ 
ly  special  stories  are  written  for  special 
publications.  We  have  supplied  back¬ 
ground  information  not  only  to  writ¬ 
ers  of  articles  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
and  to  syndicated  feature  writers,  but 
to  such  magazines  as  Time,  Look, 
Colliers,  Liberty,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Women’s  Home  Companion,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  over  100  more  na¬ 
tional  magazines. 

Numerous  articles  about  Lane  Bry¬ 
ant  have  appeared,  in  the  past  year, 
in  86  trade  publications— apparel  and 
non-apparel— many  of  them  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  retailing  busi- 
(Continued  on  page  62  ) 
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k  S  this  is  being  written,  W'ashing- 
ton  and  the  rest  of  the  nation 
wait  for  the  opening  of  the  sjx;cial 
session  of  Congress  called  by  President 
rrunian  to  deal  primarily  with  two 
pioblems— prices  and  aid  to  Commu¬ 
nist-threatened  countries  in  Europe. 
I'hese  two  problems  take  on  a  “chick¬ 
en  or  the  egg”  twist,  particularly  when 
the  President  expressed  concern  over 
the  cost  of  foreign  aid  in  the  light  of 
rising  prices  here. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
will  have  something  to  say  on  the  price 
question,  as  subcommittees,  that  have 
been  in  the  field  since  September,  are 
scheduled  to  report  to  the  main  com¬ 
mittee  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  special  session  on  November  17. 

Chairman  Taft  has  called  the  sub¬ 
committees  in  for  a  preliminary  study 
of  their  findings.  Under  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  .\ct,  the  President  is  scheduled 
to  make  his  Economic  Rc|x)rt  to  the 
C^ongress  the  first  week  in  January, 
with  the  Joint  Committee  submitting 
its  analysis  of  the  report  on  February 
first.  It  seems  probable  that  this  .sched¬ 
ule  will  be  moved  up  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Economic  Report  Committee  issuing 
preliminary  statements. 


are  just  returning  to  Washington  after 
being  exposed  to  the  people  “back 
home.”  Often  in  the  past  the  crystal 
gazers  have  missed  the  mark  because 
of  their  inability  to  judge  what  con¬ 
stituents  told  their  representatives.  .Al¬ 
though  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
on  the  horizon  at  the  moment  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Marshall  Plan  is  in  jeop¬ 
ardy,  the  amount  of  aid  that  will  be 
provided  is  still  an  unknown  figure. 
Once  you  try  to  determine  not  how 
much  aid  should  be  provided  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  but  rather  the  effect 
this  program  will  have  upon  the  price- 
level  in  this  country,  you  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  deep  sympathy  for  those 
who  must  stand  and  be  counted  on 
this  issue.  It  is  estimated  that  if  prices 
rise  as  much  during  the  next  four 
years  as  they  have  during  the  past 
four  years,  the  cost  of  the  Marshall 
plan  will  be  nearer  525  billion  than 
the  516  billion  now  being  talked 
about.  So,  to  sum  up  the  problem, 
it  looks  like  this  to  me-Congress  must 
decide  how  much  aid  we  can  afford 
to  give  Europe  in  the  light  of  an  al¬ 
most  overwhelming  demand  for  tax 
reductions  and  in  the  light  of  higher 
prices.  It’s  just  as  easy  as  that. 


John  Hazen  is  the  manager  ofi 
NRDGA’s  busy  Washington  office. 
Before  he  joined  the  Association,] 
in  1944,  he  spent  two  years  with] 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the] 
U.  S.,  handling  congressional  con>] 
tacts  and  organizing  legislative' 
committees.  For  15  years  he  was 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  small 
town  newspaper.  He  still  owns  it. 

The  services  which  Hazen  and 
Mary  Belle  Williams,  his  executive 
assistant,  perform  for  the  NRDGA 
are  many  and  various.  Fundament¬ 
ally,  it  is  the  job  of  the  Washington 
office  to  serve  as  NRDGA’s  point 
of  contact  with  government  agen¬ 
cies,  and  keep  track  of  the  progress 
of  all  legislation  that  directly  or 
indirectly  affects  retailing. 

There  are,  in  addition,  many 
special  jobs  which  the  Washington 
office  undertakes  for  members. 
Among  them:  regular  reports,  to 
any  members  who  request  them, 
on  legislation  in  which  they  have  a 
special  interest;  trademark  searches 
and  registration;  copyright  regis¬ 
tration;  requests  for  tax  rulings: 
processing  of  passport,  visa  and  re¬ 
entry  applications.  , 
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Housing.  When  the  second  session  of 
the  80th  Congress  opens  on  January  3, 
one  of  the  major  issues  will  be  what 
to  do  about  housing.  I'he  veterans’ 
organizations  are  putting  iqj  a  strong 
fight  for  more  housing.  I'lie  'I'aft- 
Ellender-Wagner  long-term  housing 
bill  deserves  watching.  The  .American 
Legion  will  be  on  one  side  fighting 
for  it.  with  the  real  estate  and  con¬ 
struction  interests  op{X)sing  the  I’EW’ 
(Continued  on  page  .56) 


Taxes.  The  next  jx.*rplexing  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  that  of  what  to  do  about 
taxes.  Until  the  foreign  aid  question 
is  answered,  with  something  concrete 
in  the  form  of  appropriations  offered, 
the  ^Vays  and  Means  and  .Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committees  will  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  any  conclusions.  Of  course, 
all  of  these  matters  are  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  judge  now.  for  C7ongressmen 
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Entrance  to  ’48  House,  Marshall  Field. 
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URNITURE  DISPLAYS 

In  its  gradual  recovery  from  the  style  paralysis  induced  by  wartime,  the  furniture  in¬ 
dustry  has  now  reached  the  point  where  retail  store  stocks  are  beginning  to  have  the 
news  interest  that  makes  for  exciting  model  room  shows.  In  the  following  pages  is  a 
photographic  presentation  of  some  of  this  news  at  Marshall  Field,  Neiman-Marcus  and 
Abraham  &  Straus,  three  of  the  scores  of  stores  which  have  made  an  enthusiastic  return 
to  the  practice  of  dramatizing  home  decoration.  Furniture  may  still  be  in  short  supply, 
but  it  is  clear  that  good  ideas  are  plentiful.  These  are  the  rooms  that  housing-starved 
Americans  are  dreaming  about.  They  happen  also  to  include  some  of  the  work  of 
T.  H.  Robsjohn-Gibbings  and  George  Nelson,  both  of  whom  have  gone  into  print  with 
their  criticism  that  the  furniture  industry  is  tradition-bound,  and  of  Edward  Wormley, 
who  seems  never  to  have  found  any  difficulty  in  marketing  the  product  of  a  fresh  and 
independent  designing  talent. 
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T.  H.  Rcbsjohn  Gibbinzs  designed  Marshall  Field’s  ’48  House.  The  style  is  airy,  free,  uncluttered.  The  living  room  has  a  floor  of  walnut 
blocks  covered  by  a  free-form  rug  of  grey  wi*h  a  beige  border.  The  yellow  sofa  is  made  with  both  innerspring  and  airfoam  rubber,  and 
the  armless  chair  has  an  airfoam  rubber  seat  and  back.  The  free-form  coffee  table  is  of  cherry  and  the  lamp  tables  of  bleached  oak. 
Lamps  are  marble  blocks  with  white  shades.  The  easy  chairs  have  webbed  backs  and  seats  and  removable  cushions. 


Mr.  Robsjohn-Gibbings  demonstrates  how  the 
top  of  his  bridge  table  swings  around  on  its 
frame  and  opens  to  dining  table  size.  Table 
arui  chairs  are  of  bleached  oak;  the  upholstery 
is  a  chartreuse  fabric. 


One  wall  in  the  formal  dining  room  is  covered  by  a  screen  of  Hawaiian  grass 
cloth.  The  tambour  doors  of  the  walnut  buffet  conceal  storage  compartments 
for  electric  table  appliances.  The  fittings  of  the  lower  section  irwlude  sliding 
trays  for  linens,  and  upright  divisions  for  trays.  The  fireplace  wall  is  of  white- 
ivashed  bricks;  the  other  walls  are  painted  a  misty  grey. 


Seiman- Marcus  calls  this  living  room  Southwestern 
Modern.  The  fireplace  of  pickled  oak  stands  on  legs. 
Decorative  emphasis  is  on  sharp  color,  chiefly  coral 
and  green,  and  exotic  desert  plants. 


.4  handsome  functional  piece  in  the  Neiman-Marcus 
modern  room  is  the  mahogany  bookcase  shozvn  heloiv, 
which  prmddes  magazine  rack,  desk  space  and  storage 
drawers  and  bins.  Open  construction  keeps  the  height 
of  the  piece  from  being  overwhelming. 
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Sharply  contrasting  with  the  modern  rooms  is  a  Georgian  dir*- 
ing  room  of  classic  proportions.  .4  grey  and  white  scenic  paper 
is  used  on  the  ivalls;  the  mahogany  chairs  are  upholstered  in 
Pompeiian  red,  and  the  damask  draperies  are  boxivood  green. 


The  Matador  Room  is  a  room  for  fun.  Its  vivid  color  scheme 
is  inspired  by  12  bullfight  prints,  dated  1813,  from  the  collec. 
tion  of  Stanley  Marcus.  The  occasional  ivood  pieces  are  made 
of  dark  brown  Texas  mesquite  and  satiny  lemon  bois  d’arc. 
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The  elliptical  sofa  and  the  Brazilian  rosewood 
table  in  this  Contemporama  group  at  Abraham 
ir  Straus  were  designed  by  Edward  Wormley. 


Another  Content poruma  setting  has  furniture  by  George  Nelson  grouped  around 
a  fieldstone  chimney  with  a  hanging  fireplace.  The  ivindotv  “insta”  is  achieved 
by  back-lighted  murals.  Sofa  pieces  are  sectional. 


The  pineapple  theme  in  the  black  and  white  wallpaper  below 
is  carried  further  in  the  design  of  the  lamp  bases.  Furniture, 
again,  is  by  Wormley.  The  free-form  rug  is  Bigelow  Sanford’s 
Sonata  chenille.  The  window  is  hung  with  spun  glass. 


The  sliding  headboard  of  the  bed  is  adjustable  as  a  readhtfi 
t  est  and  also  provides  concealed  storage  space,  while  flanking 
shelves  hold  books  and  radio.  This  is  another  George  Nelson 
idea.  Color  scheme  is  bold  turquoise  and  white. 


At  the  Ready-to.VV ear  Group  meeting:  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  feared  that  the  fix’e-day  week  may  spread  to 
farm  help.  David  E.  Moeser  listened  and  kept  his  own  counsel.  J.  E.  Spears,  Mallinson  head,  hoped  retailers 
don’t  regard  more  mill  integration  as  inevitable.  Herbert  Sondheim  said  deliveries  would  improve — not  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  dresses  in  the  over  $40  group  would  arrive  in  stores  in  the  week  before  and  the  week  after 
Easter.  Mrs.  Adele  Elgart  offered  a  reminder  that  customers  have  learned  to  expect  markdowns  right  after  Easter. 
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Ready-to-Wear  Oonference 

A  SERIES  ot  three-way  tonferences.  the  form  of  a  resolution  unanimously  I'he  resolution  was  passed  at  the 

to  include  mills,  manufacturers  passed  at  the  Group’s  dinner  meeting  suggestion  of  Gordon  K.  Creighton, 

and  retailers,  has  been  proposed  by  on  October  29.  In  elfect,  the  Group  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 

thc  Ready-to-\Vear  Group,  \RDG.\,  was  asking  the  V’endor  Relations  Com-  ciation.  Mr.  Creighton;  Charles  G. 

as  its  latest  effort  to  restore  some  sem-  mittee  to  have  another  try  at  persuad-  Nichols,  executive  vice  president  and 

blance  of  a  normal  merchandising  ing  mill  representatives  to  sit  in  on  general  manager  of  the  G.  M.  McKel- 

pattern  to  the  women’s  apparel  field.  its  inter-trade  discussions.  Decision  vey  Co.;  and  Helen  Lee  Rimes,  fash- 

The  recommendation  to  initiate  such  was  reserved  on  a  suggestion  that  ion  advisor  for  Kirby  Block  &  Co., 

meetings  was  made  to  the  .\ssocia-  labor  union  representatives  from  the  Inc.,  were  featured  speakers  at  the 

tion’s  V'endor  Relations  C^ommittee  in  ready-to-wear  field  be  invited  as  well.  meeting,  which  drew  an  attendance  of 

P.  Jack  Stecker  announces  his  retirement  as  chairman  of  the  Ready  toAV ear  Group.  .4t  right.  Major  Benjamin 
H.  Namm  listens  while  J.  H.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stecker’s  successor,  congratulates  the  retiring  chairman  on  a 
banner  year  of  Group  expansion.  Later,  Major  Namm  told  the  Group  that  its  trade  and  inter-trade  gather¬ 
ings  helped  to  safeguard  a  free  economy. 
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nearly  600  buyers  and  merchandise 
managers.  Members  of  a  discussion 
panel  which  answered  questions  from 
the  floor  were:  Adele  C.  Elgart,  Spec- 
cialty  Stores  Association;  Henry  G. 
Leef,  Woodward  &  Lothrop;  Herbert 
Sondheim,  Herbert  Sondheim,  Inc.; 
J.  E.  Spears,  Mallinson  Fabric  Corp.; 
and  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Association. 

Prices.  Mr.  Sondheim,  the  only  manu¬ 
facturer  on  the  panel,  was  called  on  to 
answer  most  of  the  evening’s  ques¬ 
tions.  He  told  the  Group  that  they 
might  as  well  abandon  any  lingering 
hope  of  lower  prices.  His  prediction 
was  that  there  would  be  further  in¬ 
creases  on  summer  and  fall  lines,  and 


11^ ILLS,  manufacturers,  and  retail- 
ers  should  subordinate  their  sepa¬ 
rate  interests  to  the  common  welfare 
whenever  their  failure  to  do  so  im¬ 
perils  the  success  of  our  consumer 
economy.  And  by  “subordinate”  I  do 
not  mean  “surrender.”  Of  course 
every  factor  in  our  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  must  carefully  safeguard  its 
independence,  and  its  competitive 
rights,  or  else  our  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  loses  its  character  and  its  name. 
But  we  do  feel  at  NRDGA  that  the 
mills,  like  the  manufacturers,  should 
be  willing  to  meet  with  us  and  the 
manufacturers  for  the  discussion  of 
the  basic  problems  which  concern 
us  all. 


he  gave  as  his  reasons:  (1)  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  fabric  and  other  com¬ 
ponents  of  garments;  (2)  the  increase 
in  labor  costs  and  (3)  the  increased 
yardage  and  labor  time  per  unit  in¬ 
volved  in  the  new  styles. 

Labor.  Eighty  per  cent  of  apparel 
production  is  done  at  piece  work 
rates,  Mr.  Sondheim  said,  and  the 
rates  are  steadily  increased,  in  advance 
of  the  cost  of  living.  In  addition,  the 
work  rate  slows  as  the  number  of 
units  decreases,  with  the  result,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sp>eaker,  that  regardless 
of  any  falling  off  in  orders,  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  stretched  out  over  the  full 
delivery  period.  “This  fall,”  Mr. 
Sondheim  said,  “Seventh  Avenue 
could  have  produced  25  f>er  cent  more 
units,  in  the  same  delivery  time  if  we 
had  had  the  units  to  manufacture. 


Labor  is  smarter  than  you  are  or  we 
are.  The  production  cost  per  unit  is 
based  on  the  number  of  units  we  have 
to  handle.” 

Dr.  Nystrom  supported  Mr.  Sond¬ 
heim's  contention  that  no  price-lower¬ 
ing  can  be  expected  in  the  face  of 
mounting  labor  costs.  “Inflation  is 
going  full  steam  ahead,”  he  said,  “and 
it  stems  from  public  |X>licies.”  Pro¬ 
posed  increases  in  minimum  wages 
would  inevitably  be  accompanied  by 
a  further  rise  in  the  higher  wage  rates, 
he  declared,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
cost-offsetting  increase  in  production 
is  being  prevented  by  the  spread  of 
the  shorter  work  week. 

If  labor  costs  and  policies  are  threat¬ 
ening  the  welfare  of  the  ready-to-wear 
industry,  why  not  include  labor  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  proposed  inter-trade  confer¬ 
ences?  This  question  was  raised  from 
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IS  RISKLESS  ESTERPRISE  POSSIBLE;; 


By  Gordon  K.  Creighton 

Assistant  General  Manager,  NRDGA 


Principal  among  these  fundamental 
questions  in  the  apparel  industries, 
loom  the  critical  situations  of  fabric 
supply  and  of  price.  Spring  markets 
open  with  supplies  tighter  and  prices 
higher  than  at  any  time  during  the 
entire  w'ar  and  post-war  pieriod.  And 
the  outlook  is  for  a  still  broader  ex¬ 
tension  of  these  sellers’  market  con¬ 
ditions.  This  constitutes  a  sharp  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  forces  that  are  fighting 
inflation,  and  which  include  mills, 
manufacturers,  and  retailers,  alike. 
But  what  are  they  doing  about  it? 

Instead  of  tripartite  councils  of  war 
as  suggested  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  manufac¬ 
turers’  trade  organizations  in  the  past 
we  find  a  repetition  of  the  “allotment” 
conditions  which  generate  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  retail  store  buyers  and 
push  them  into  commitments  which 
do  not  represent  their  best  judgment. 


Cotton  mills  tell  us  “that  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  largely  due  to  bad 
judgment  on  the  part  of  retail  buyen 
who  last  fall  postponed  buying  in  the 
belief  that  textile  markets  were  about 
to  undergo  a  drastic  shake-up.”  They 
go  on  to  say  that  retail  buyers  “were 
unable  to  obtain  goods  in  the  quanti¬ 
ties  required  from  mills,  and  had  to 
turn  to  jobber  buying  with  consequent 
markups.”  These  were  the  utterances 
of  President  Russell  T.  Fisher  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

This  interpretation  was  hacked  hi 
President  Robert  L.  Huffines  of  Bur¬ 
lington  Mills  Corporation.  Mr.  Huf¬ 
fines  was  quoted  in  a  special  interview' 
in  Women’s  Wear  as  saying  that  the 
decision  of  retailers  last  spring  to  with¬ 
hold  forward  buying  in  anticipation 
of  a  recession  in  prices  was  one  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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the  audience  by  B.  Marcovici  of  Ga¬ 
lina  Fashions,  who  reminded  the  gath¬ 
ering  that  enlightened  lalxir  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  industry  has  helped  to 
tide  it  over  difficult  periods  in  the 
past. 

Deliveries.  In  response  to  insistence 
hy  Mr.  Creighton  and  Mr.  Nichols 
/briefed  versions  of  whose  addresses 
appear  on  pages  22  and  24)  that  better 
delivery  guarantees  are  required  for 
next  spring’s  selling,  Mr.  .Sondheim 

said: 

“This  year  we  have  cut  delivery  by 
.yo  days.  On  dresses  in  the  $40  and 
up  range,  you  should  get  20  per  cent 
during  December,  and  27  per  cent 
during  each  of  the  months  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  February  and  March.  The 
worst  that  can  happen  is  that  you 
will  receive  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the 


READY-TO-WEAR 


week  before  and  after  Easter;  and 
you’ll  still  have  .\pril  for  selling.” 

April  for  spring  selling  didn’t  ap 
peal  much  to  his  listeners.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  was  summed  up  in  Mrs.  Elgart’s 
reminder  that  the  public  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  mark  downs  after  Easter;  in 
Mr.  Leef’s  definition  of  Easter  as  the 
“turning  point”  of  the  spring  selling 
pattern;  and  in  Mr.  Nichols’  state¬ 
ment  that  “you  cannot  sell  Easter 
merchandise  profitably  after  Easter.” 
Mr.  Nichols’  contention  was  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  merchandise 
should  be  delivered  by  March  1  and 
the  other  10  per  cent  no  later  than 
March  15. 

Reorders.  In  response  to  an  inquiry 
about  re-orders,  Mr.  Sondheim  said 
that  there  would  be  some  improve¬ 
ment  but  that  manufacturers  would 


still  be  hampered  by  supply  difficult¬ 
ies.  He  exjxjcted  an  improvement  in 
mill  allotments  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1948.  but  pointed  out  that  fabrics  re-* 
ceived  after  mid-February  would  come 
too  late  for  production  for  Easter 
business. 

Fabrics.  Mr.  Spears  said  that  fabric 
scarcity  is  a  result  of  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  not  in  any  case  of  lowered  pro¬ 
duction  or  accumulated  inventories 
in  the  hands  of  mills  or  converters. 
.-\sked  if  integration  trends  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  would  be  likely  to  stabil¬ 
ize  or  lower  prices  to  cutters,  he  point¬ 
ed  out  that  it  has  not  so  far  had  that 
effect,  and  said  he  earnestly  hoped  that 
nobody  took  it  for  granted  that  con¬ 
tinuing  integration  is  inevitable. 
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WORMilL  mm  MUST  PREVML 

By  Edwin  I.  Marks 

,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  NUMBER  of  articles  have  ap- 
peared  in  trade  journals  com¬ 
menting  on  the  fact  that  stores  bought 
too  lightly  for  the  fall  season  and 
are  now  caught  short  of  merchandise. 
Some  of  them  prophesy  that  the  wise 
merchant  will  return  to  heavy  buying 
for  spring.  The  bulletin  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers,  for  example,  has 
preached  this  gospel  for  some  months. 
Ii  seems  to  me  useful  and  timely  to 
end  the  hopes  of  those  who  would 
like  to  turn  the  clock  back  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  There  was  a  time  when 
merchants  stocked  up  seasonally  twice 
a  year.  Through  the  efforts  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  of  vision,  the 
whole  cycle  of  making  and  distribut¬ 
ing  was  speeded  up  so  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  selling  of  new  styles  became 
an  almost  continuous  process.  This 
of  course  resulted  in  a  vastly  increased 


volume  of  business  for  all  concerned. 
It  also  increased  risks  and  involved  a 
more  rapid  turnover  of  stock. 

During  the  war  years  when  all  mer¬ 
chandise  was  scarce  the  style  cycle  be¬ 
came  relatively  unimpiortant  and  the 
retailer  bought  whatever  was  available 
wherever  he  could  get  it.  Surely  now 
that  supply  is  more  adequate  no 
thoughtful  person  would  expect  this 
methodless  procurement  to  continue. 

For  ages  a  buyers  market  has  been 
a  normal  market.  The  retailer  must 
carry  assortments  fully  adequate  to 
potential  demand  and  provide  mer¬ 
chandise  in  anticipation  of  his  buyers’ 
wants.  He  is  prepared  to  take  the 
losses  which  in  normal  times  are  not 
inconsiderable  when  he  guesses  badly. 

The  manufacturer  normally  must 
cater  to  the  retailer’s  needs  and  the 
closer  he  does  so  the  larger  his  volume 
will  be.  The  manufacturer’s  suppli¬ 


ers  must  likewise  be  geared  to  supply 
his  requirements  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  time  of  actual  use. 

The  natural  ffoW  of  trade  was  dis¬ 
located  by  the  war,  but  surely  the 
sooner  we  get  back  to  a  normal  pat¬ 
tern.  the  better  for  all  concerned.  Fre¬ 
quently  I  hear  some  manufacturer 
complain  of  the  over-supply  of  the  de¬ 
pression  years  when  surpluses  were 
disjxised  of  at  a  loss.  These  were 
problems  of  underconsumption  which 
the  retailer  jegretted  as  much  as  his 
supplier.  Retailer’s  and  manufactur¬ 
er’s  profits  rise  and  fall  in  lx)om  and 
recession  in  fairly  close  ratio. 

Now  as  to  the  current  myth  that 
retailers  regret  that  they  didn’t  buy 
more  heavily  this  season;  Retailers 
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{Continued  from  page  23) 
bought  normally  according  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  turnover  schedule.  Barring  un¬ 
foreseen  events  the  retailer,  particu¬ 
larly  of  apparel,  will  have  a  far  more 
profitable  season  this  fall  than  last 
spring  when  he  overbought  and  took 
heavy  markdowns.  I  have  talked  to 
many  retailers,  large  and  small,  and 
have  discovered  no  one  who  does  not 
intend  to  buy  next  spring  on  his  pre¬ 
war  pattern  of  achieving  a  sensible 
turnover  and  achieving  gains  by  re¬ 
ordering  fast  sellers. 

Macy’s  started  the  season  with  nor¬ 
mal  stocks  and  have  reordered  con¬ 
stantly  and  in  large  cjuantity.  The  re¬ 
sults  seem  to  be  eminently  satisfactory 
to  our  suppliers  and  we  believe  that 
our  stocks  are  styled  far  closer  to  de¬ 
mand  than  they  were  at  any  time 
during  the  past  six  years. 

It  looks  as  if  the  chances  favored 
an  orderly  return  to  normality.  Grad¬ 
ually  increasing  production  and  in¬ 
creasing  competition  should  produce 
lower  prices  which  in  turn  should 
stimulate  consumer  buying.  But  there 
is  still  a  possibility  that  the  present 
inflationary  boom  may  get  out  of  con- 
trpl  and  the  trend  to  normality  evi¬ 
denced  so  far  this  year  may  be  re¬ 
versed.  If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  I 
supjxjse  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
hold  on  to  our  hats  and  await  the 
radical  readjustment  period  which 
will  inevitably  follow'. 

Mr.  Marks’  statement  was  released  to  the  press 
last  month  as  spring  apparel  buying  op>ened. 
It  is  included  in  this  report  of  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group’s  meeting  because  it  reflects  ex¬ 
actly  the  opinion  generally  expressed  at  the 
meeting  that  a  restoration  of  normal  commit¬ 
ment  procedure  is  essential. 
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By  Charles  G.  Nichols 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
G.  M.  McKelvey  Co. 


IT  is  no  secret  that  from  a  profit 
*  standpoint  the  spring  of  1947 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  in  the  entire  history  of  the  ready- 
to-wear  business  at  the  retail  level. 
.Markdowns  were  the  highest  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  department  and 
specialty  store  business.  Let  us  analyze 
what  actually  happened  and  see  how 
these  excessive  markdowns  can  be 
avoided  in  the  spring  of  1948. 

Last  spring  the  retailer  had  two 
strikes  on  him  before  he  could  even 
go  to  bat— the  first  strike  was  bad 
price  lining  and  the  second  strike, 
poor  deliveries. 

Prices.  It  seems  only  good  sense  that 
the  customer,  the  most  valuable  asset 
we  have,  be  given  every  consideration 
when  goods  are  being  priced.  We 
must  be  sure  that  our  merchandise  is 
priced  into  price  lines  that  will  have 
the  maximum  appeal  for  the  budget¬ 
conscious  woman  of  today. 

.\ctually,  this  spring  the  manufac¬ 
turers  priced  a  good  many  customers 
out  of  the  market  by  forcing  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  buy  merchandise  one  or  two 
price  brackets  higher  and  decidedly 
above  the  customers’  mass  purchasing 
level.  Our  customers  let  us  know,  in 
a  language  w'e  all  understood,  how 
they  felt  about  prices,  because  they 
bought  after  the  markdowns  had  been 
taken. 

Deliveries.  .A  year  ago  this  fall  the 
majority  of  the  retailers  placed  sub¬ 
stantial  spring  commitments  some 
four  to  four  and  one-half  months  in 
advance  of  the  volume  selling  season, 
rhese  orders  were  placed  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  delivery  completion  dates 
were  not  satisfactory.  Easter  was  .April 


6.  .Most  completion  dates  were  Irom 
-April  15  through  May  1  and  even 
later  in  many  instances.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  the  excess  markdowns  taken 
over  and  above  normal  markdowns 
was  on  merchandise  delivered  after 
the  peak  selling  season  was  over  and 
after  the  customers  had  lost  all  buv- 
ing  interest  in  the  merchandise  from 
a  timing  standpoint. 

VV'ill  we  be  ready  for  our  customer’s 
Easter  in  1948?  Frankly,  if  the  deliv¬ 
ery  dates  being  suggested  for  spring 
ready-to-wear  by  the  manufacturers 
are  maintained,  we  will  not. 

For  the  past  25  years  at  least  the 
stores  in  this  country  have  spent  over 
a  billion  dollars  promoting  new 
clothes  for  Easter.  The  promotional 
job  has  been  well  done,  because  the 
selling  records  of  a  20  year  period  re¬ 
veal  that  Palm  .Saturday  has  been  the 
largest  single  ready-to-wear  day  of  the 
entire  spring  season.  It  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  silly  to  me  to  have  manufactur¬ 
ers  asking  for  a  March  30  delivers 
completion  date  on  spring  orders  for 
1948,  when  they  know  the  date  is  two 
tlays  after  Easter  and  ten  days  after 
Palm  Saturday.  If  deliveries  continue 
to  run  late,  as  they  have  in  the  past 
ten  seasons,  again  the  retailer  will  be 
faced  with  larger  than  normal  mark- 
downs. 

Retailers  know  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  their  problems  with  the 
textile  mills.  We  know  they  have  had 
promises'  of  yard  goods  deliveries 
that  failed  to  materialize.  W'e  know 
that  certain  selected  colors  iti  certain 
fabrics  shown  on  their  lines  were 
never  delivered.  These  colors  were 
sold  to  the  retailers  in  good  faith  and 
then  never  delivered.  The  residt  was 
that  the  retailer  had  mdney  six'iu  on 
his  books,  but  no  goods  to  .sell,  or  he 
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Now  is  the  time  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  selling 
power  of  the  trade-mark  “Durene.” 


even 


With  the  cost  of  living  rising  relentlessly  people 
at  all  income  levels  are  •  faced  with  the  urgent 
necessity  of  making  their  dollars  go  further. 


Consumers  are  demanding  better  values,  greater 
serviceability — more  for  their  money. 


You  know  that  merchandise  made  of  Durene  multi¬ 
ply  mercerized  combed  cotton  yarn  provides  the 
extra  value  that  is  wanted.  Take  advantage  of  that 
knowledge  and  promote  “Durene”  whenever  and 
wherever  you  can. 


The  use  of  Durene  identification  and  the  volume 
of  retail  advertising  featuring  “Durene”  is  at  an 
all-time  high. 


The  trade-mark  **Durene**  is  licensed  for  use  only  on  merchandise  of  good  quality  and 
workmanship  which  can  meet  performance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing  laboratory. 


DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


ABERFOYLE  HANUFACTURINC  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 


CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  R  COMPANY 
SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 


SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY 


STORES 
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SPRIKfi’S  FilSHIOni  PKOMOTIQUIS 

By  Helen  Lee  Rimes 

Fashion  OMM-dinator,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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had  to  accept  substitutions  oi  fabric 
and  color,  which  upset  his  promotion¬ 
al  plans.  We  believe  most  manufac-  • 
turers  have  been  willing  to  make  com¬ 
mitments  with  their  mill  suppliers  to 
cover  their  estimated  production,  but 
when  the  retail  buyer  has  been  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  manufacturers  on  deliveries, 
the  stock  answer  given  has  been  the 
fabric  situation.  Certainly,  if  the 
manufacturer  demands  that  the  retail¬ 
er  place  his  orders  four  months  in 
advance,  the  manufacturer  must  be 
willing  to  make  his  mill  commitments 
far  enough  in  advance  to  assure  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  that  give  the  retail¬ 
er  well-timed  deliveries. 

Retail  Errors.  We  retailers  are  not 
entirely  blameless  for  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  losses.  We  were  weak  when  we 
should  have  been  strong.  We  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  buy  only 
what  we  knew  we  could  soundly  sell. 
We  should  have  pointed  out  to  our 
manufacturers  that  actual  experience, 
based  on  sound  unit  control  records, 
would  not  supp>ort  the  quantities  de¬ 
manded  by  them  in  certain  price  lines. 
We  should  have  realized  that  adverse 
price  propaganda  would  affect  the 
buying  habits  of  our  customers.  We 
should  have  insisted  on  quicker  de¬ 
liveries  and  finally,  we  should  have 
driven  home  to  the  manufacturer  and 
textile  man  that  the  three  of  us  are 
partners  in  the  business  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

This  fall  again  it  is  apparent  that 
the  manufacturer  waited  for  the  re¬ 
tailers’  reaction  to  his  line  before  he 
placed  too  large  a  fabric  order.  So 
where  do  we  stand?  Late  delivery  and 
fabric  substitutions  are  prevalent.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  was  a  good 
inventory  of  plied  yarn  fabrit  avail¬ 
able  in  April  and  May,  but  because 
of  the  slowness  of  the  retailer  in  plac¬ 
ing  his  Fall  orders  the  plied  yarn 
orders  from  the  manufacturers  failed 
to  materialize,  so  the  plied  yarns  were 
sold  in  other  channels  and  now  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  this  fabric.  . 

Perhaps  we  retailers  went  too  con- 
(Continv^d  on  page  72) 


/^OLOR.  Color  choice  is  so  wide 
for  next  spring  that  unless  some 
definite  promotional  plans  are  made 
right  now  we  will  find  our  stocks  look¬ 
ing  like  a  patchwork  quilt. 

We  believe  you  can  plan  wonderful 
windows  and  ads  around  ForStmann’s 
“Holiday  Shades,”  which  feature  col¬ 
ors  named  for  famous  resorts:  and 
Juilliard’s  series  of  “Folk  Tones,” 
which  is  divided  into  regional  groups 
of  colors,  such  as  “Down  East,”  “Plan¬ 
tation  Pastels,”  etc.  Having  analyzed 
the  best  selling  colors  at  these  and 
other  mills,'  we  suggest  an  over-all 
color  promotion  for  all  tyjies  of  ready- 
to-wear  based  on  “Middy”  or  “Sky¬ 
scraper”  blue— the  best  selling  light 
navys. 

In  addition  to  the  light  navy  theme 
we  suggest  a  choice  of  two  other  types 
of  promotion.  One  is  the  pale  neutral 
color:  “Trianon”  or  “Zuni”  beige; 
and  the  very  pale,  cloud-like  greytones 
called  “Puritan”  or  “Boulder,”  A  sec¬ 
ond  theme  would  be  the  “shock”  col¬ 
ors  taken  from  the  Chinese  palette. 
Of  these  we  particularly  like  “Salvia” 
or  “Seminole,”  a  clear,  light,  rosy  red; 
and  “Bermuda”  or  “Carnival,”  a  clear, 
light  Chinese  green. 

Other  promotional  shades  men¬ 
tioned  frequently  are  yellow,  orange 
and  mauve,  but  we  do  not  find  them 
in  large  enough  quantities  to  suggest 
for  an  over-all  promotion. 

Silhouette.  The  spirited  swirl  silhou¬ 
ette  seems  to  be  the  number  one  fav¬ 
orite  for  spring,  with  its  longer,  flar¬ 
ing,  whirlaway  skirt,  cinched-in  waist¬ 
line,  and  diminished  shoulder  line. 

Suits.  The  swirl  suit  has  a  hip-hug¬ 
ging  short  jacket  or  a  slightly  longer 
jacket,  and  fullness  is  introduced  in 
gores,  pleats  and  circular  flare.  De¬ 
signers  have  made  this  silhouette  very 
wearable,  and  the  slightly  longer  jack¬ 
ets  and  modified  skirt  fullness  can  be 
worn  by  the  not-too-large  woman. 


The  boxy  jacket  suit  with  pencil- 
slim  skirt  is  forecast  as  a  volume  fash¬ 
ion.  Contrast  suits  are  featured,  and 
there  are  a  few  dramatic  cape  suits. 

The  new  look  in  classic  suits  is  in 
their  link  button  closings  and  longer 
lapels.  * 

Fabric  interest  seems  evenly  divided 
between  solid  colored  worsteds  and 
gabardines  and  tissue  weight  woolens 
in  fancy  patterns. 

Coats.  The  full  length  fitted  coat 
with  a  swirl  silhouette  seems  to  have 
greatest  fashion  significance.  How¬ 
ever,  the  boxy  wrap  will  probably  be 
the  volume  favorite.  We  foresee  great 
interest  in  the  “cocoon”  silhouette  in 
both  short  and  full-length  versions. 
The  short  wrappy  coat  with  cutaway 
front  and  smooth  back  looks  equally 
well  over  flaring  or  slim  skirts.  The 
full-length  boxy  coat  continues,  and 
looks  particularly  smart  in  colorful 
tweeds.  Cape  collars  and  capes  are 
coming  back  in  fashion  favor.  Classic 
coats  look  particularly  appealing  in 
pastel  fleeces.  Watch  white  coats! 

White  ground  plaid  tweeds  and  ice 
cream  plaids  are  used  in  some  of  the 
most  striking  travel  coats. 

Dresses.  Highlights  are  skirt  fullness; 
hip-hugging  jackets;  cap>es  and  cape- 
lets. 

It’s  a  big  season  for  the  dress-and- 
jacket,  which  looks  especially  interest¬ 
ing  in  prints.  Rayon  faille  and  silk 
shantung  in  solid  colors  are  also  seen. 
Full  petticoats  peep  out  from  under¬ 
neath  swirling  skirts. 

The  Five  P.  M.  dress  continues  im¬ 
portant  and  looks  very  new  in  taffeta 
and  other  crisp  fabrics.  Chiffon  has 
returned. 

In  evening  clothes  the  ankle-length 
dress  continues  in  the  fashion  picture, 
particularly  in  youthful  versions. 

Knitwear  is  becoming  increasingly 
important,  with  emphasis  on  one-  and 
two-piece  knit  dresses.  ,  ' 
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Season's  Catch 
Minnesota  Style 


Oh,  for  the  life  of  a  hunter— when  lingerie  is  what  you’re  hunting,  and  Minne¬ 
sota’s  where  you’re  heading.  For  this  is  the  place,  p)eople— the  original  home- 
ground  of  lingerie,  gloriously  knitted  by  three  great  manufacturers  .  . 


Kickernick,  Munsingwear  and  Strutwear — all  three  in  this  one  market!  The 


lingerie  they  make  in  Minnesota  deserves  .  .  .  and  gets  .  .  .  national  attention 


for  its  quality,  its  fresh  fashion,  its  determined  way  of  making  people  buy 
and  buy.  So— for  the  sake  of  your  sales  volume — give  a  look  to  Minnesota. 
Give  a  look  at  lingerie,  especially— the  knitted  lingerie  that  proves  there's 
profit  for  you  in  this  market:  profit  from  buying  here  for  sale  anywhere. 


Visit  our  association  office  and  lei 
us  help  you  survey  our  market.  A 
comprehensive  market  directory  is 
ovaiioble  upon  rA^uest. 

T.  G.  COOK 
Monaging  Director 


MINNESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES 

Dyckman  Hotel  •  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 
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By  Nova  Eisnor 


I  F  ever  a  fashion  season  has  been  made  to  order  for  the 
benefit  of  foundation  garment  business,  it’s  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Spring!  For  there  IS  a  “new  look.”  It’s  NOT  a  “flash 
in  the  pan.”  And  it  DOES  demand  “good  figure  work.” 

The  emphasis,  which  for  many  seasons  past  has  been 
focused  upon  slimming  the  hipline  (let  the  waistline  bulge 
fall  where  it  may!)  has  undergone  a  definite  change,  and 
so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  retail  business,  and  especially 
the  foundation  garment  business,  is  concerned,  it’s  all  to 
the  good. 

The  “new  look”  has  several  variations  so  far  as  outer 
clothes  are  concerned,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  one 
thing  in  common— they  stress  the  necessity  of  smoothly 
sheathing  the  body  from  the  hipbone  to  two  or  more  inches 
above  the  natural  waistline.  Some  of  them  demand  that 
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Right:  The  rib-hugging,  fuH^kirted  line 
in  an  important  little  dress  by  Molly 
Parnis,  made  of  Forstmann’s  sheer  wool 
i  repe. 

in  the  Corsees  line,  by  Artistic,  a  nyralon 
front  panel  girdle,  ivith  lace  net  sides. 


Bern  Jolte's  4601,  fitted  slightly  to  give 
the  small  ivaist  and  rounded  hip  effect. 
Plunging  neckline  brassiere  is  1752,  of 
rayon  satin. 


the  waistline  itself  be  indented,  or  “nipped  in.’’  Others 
require  that  the  smooth-sheathed  line  shall  extend  below 
the  hips  and  well  over  the  thighs. 

To  give  the  effect  of  a  longer,  slimmer  waist  area,  bosoms 
are  “worn  high,”  and  in  some  cases  even  padded  to  greater 
roundness  for  contrast.  Also  to  accentuate  by  contrast  the 
new  neatness  through  the  waist,  hips  frequently  are  accent¬ 
uated— by  peplums,  by  drapery,  bv  bustle  effects,  even  by 
padding. 

There  has  been  much  ado  about  nothing  in  the  dail\ 
press  and  over  the  airwaves,  about  “longer  skirts  versus 
shorter  skirts,”  the  feminine  leg  always  being  a  sure  subject 
for  popular  interest.  However,  this  engaging  matter  of 
changing  skirt  lengths  is  merely  one  of  several  minor  sil¬ 
houette  developments  growing  out  of  the  major  fact  of 
waistlines-in-the-fashion-headlines. 

Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  many  people  who  stand  to 
lienefit  handsomely  from  it,  seem  bent  upon  perjx.*tuating  a 
misinterpretation  of  this  major  fashion  fact?  In  retail  and 
corset  market  circles  alike,  one  sees  many  a  head  shaking 

Illustration  on  page  29  courtesy  of  I'oirette. 


ominously,  while  the  air  is  full  of  fearsome  sounds  about 
“tight  lacing,”  “pinching,”  “discomfort,”  and  “injury  to 
health.”  The  stock  cliche  of  most  of  these  conservative 
stand-patters  is,  “I  remember  what  happened  last  time.’ 
(By  “last  time,”  they  mean  the  time  they  fell  for  a  one-man 
promotion,  Molyneux’  waltz-waist  girdle,  which  incident¬ 
ally  also  was  promptly  misinterpreted  to  be  called,  and 
copied  as,  a  “wasp-watst”  girdie.) 

Now,  because  it  is  important  to  future  figures,  both 
human  and  merchandising,  let  us  dispose  of  these  fearsome 
protests. 

Far  from  being  a  promotional  effort  by  one  designer,  or 
even  a  small  group  of  designers,  this  waist  emphasis  in 
fashion  is  the  culmination  of  a  normally  developed  accept¬ 
ance  trend.  It  has  not  l)urst  upon  us  suddenly.  .\  year  and 
a  half  ago,  it  was  recognized  and  heralded  by  that  most 
highly  regarded  source  of  fashion  prophecy,  V’ogue  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  has  reiterated  the  message  rejx.'atedly.  No  mean 
straw  in  the  wind  has  been  the  continuing  tendency  of  the 
young  things  to  puli  their  belts  in  tight  to  accentuate  the 
little-middle  look.  But  most  significant  of  all:  the  ready 
to-wear  fashions  with  the  wallpaper  fit  through  the  midriff 


are  catching  on  with  the  public.  They’re  being  bought. 
They’re  being  worn.  Not  equally  in  all  cities,  stores,  size 
ranges,  or  price  brackets,  naturally.  But  no  one  is  justified 
today  in  snapping  his  fingers  lightly  at  what’s  going  on 
with  the  new  look;  it’s  in. 

To  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  let’s  also  gel 
straight  about  what  is  required  to  contour  the  figure  h>i 
these  new  styles.  Tight  lacing?  Pinching?  Discomfort- 
Injury  to  health?  Of  course  not!  But  refining  and  defining 
through  the  new  idea  of  silhouette  interest?  Yes,  definitely. 

The  girdle  that  stops  at  the  natural  waistline  bend,  worn 
with  the  bra  that  takes  up  its  duties  just  below  the  bust, 
will  not  do  for  these  new  waist-conscious  suits  and  dresses; 
try  it  out  and  see.  For  the  new  look,  the  foundation  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  five  major  garment  types.  There’s  at 
least  one  for  every  figure  type. 

1.  The  corset  built  up  well  above  the  waistline. 

2.  The  girdle  with  slightly  built-up  top,  worn 
with  a  long-line  brassiere. 

The  all-in-one,  especially  if  nipped  slight!)  at 
the  waist  and  let  out  at  the  hips. 

4.  The  little  waistline  girdle,  which  goes  by  at 


“Enhance”  the  Lily  of  France  boneless  girdle, 
designed  to  control  by  tension.  Made  of  leno 
elastic,  ivith  panels  of  lastex  satin. 


Strouse  Adler's  satin 
and  satin  elastic  pantie, 
of  new  design,  with  a 
removable  crotch  piece. 


Basque  length  bra  by 
Venus,  does  a  waist- 
molding  job,  releases 
hip  fullness. 


least  a  dozen  trade  nicknames. 

5.  The  bra-and-garterbelt  all-in-one  combination. 

Of  these,  only  one,  the  waistline  girdle,  has  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  employed  actually  to  restrict  the  waistline. 
Let  us  admit— since  it  is  true— that  most  of  the  customers 
who  buy  them  do  so  with  the  object  of  taking  in  the  waist¬ 
line  a  couple  of  inches.  Does  this  entail  harm,  or  discom¬ 
fort?  Hardly  harm,  because  the  de-inching  of  the  waistline 
is  achieved  merely  by  pushing  upward  and  downward  the 
soft  fleshy  tissue  which  even  in  relatively  thin  figures  readily 
readjusts  its  position.  As  for  discomfort,  trust  the  .American 
woman  to  vote  for  comfort;  and  today,  with  designing 
know-how,  gentle  elastic  fabrics,  and  soft  flexible  feather- 
bones,  manufacturers  are  building  comfort  into  these  little 
garments.  Those  who  wear  the  waistline  girdles  (and 
they’re  not  all  teen  and  junior  figures!)  say  that  they  ex¬ 
perience  no  discomfort,  but  instead  find  these  little  slender- 
izers  are  a  constant  reminder  not  to  slump  from  the  waist. 

There  is  one  final  argument  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  unthinkingly  as  truth; 
“After  all,  no  matter  what  ready-to-wear  designers  do  with 
their  lines,  you  can’t  change  a  woman’s  figure,  and  it’s  the 
job  of  corsetry  to  fit  the  figure.’’  The  fact  is  that  figures 
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the  New  Small  Waist 


with  Utmost  Comfort 


WON’T  ROLL  OVER 


’Reg.  U  S.  Pol.  Off. 
Pat  No.  2,136,742 


Thffi  WARNER  BROTHERS  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

-  200  Madison  Avenue  367  W.  Adams  Street  28  Geary  Street 
New  York  16  Chicago  6  Son  Francisco  8 

Made  in  Canada  by  Parisian  Corset  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec 


from  548  to  5|44  per  dozen 


stores 


The  Market  Today 

PRICES . 


I^ON’T  hope  for  any  notable  price  decreases  this  Spring. 

Everything’s  on  the  upgrade,  and  no  signs  of  relief. 
Materials,  already  out  of  sight,  may  go  higher.  Labor’s 
holding  its  rates;  and  if  the  general  inflationary  spiral  con¬ 
tinues  .  .  .  it’s  only  a  matter  of  time. 

For  both  political  and  practical  reasons,  a  return  to  price 
control  is  unlikely.  Even  if  adopted,  it  would  be  limited  to 
basic  raw  materials,  and  its  results  would  not  show  in 
finished  goods  in  the  corset  industry  until  after  six  to  twelve 
months. 

Most  manufacturers  say  they  will  hold  their  prices  at 


present  levels.  Others  claim  thev  must  raise  theirs,  or  at 
least  make  upward  adjustments  on  certain  items.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  talk  in  some  quarters  about  introducing 
new  lower  price  ranges  (at  a  comparable  drop  in  quality, 
presumably,  since  only  the  greater  availability  of  poorer 
fabrics  would  make  such  a  move  feasible) .  Certain  manu 
facturers  may  shift  their  emphasis  more  toward  the  medium 
price  levels,  by  which  today  they  mean  around  $10,  $12,  and 
$15.  I'hey  expect  to  be  able  to  produce  very  little  to  sell 
in  the  much  desired  $5  price  range. 

To  what  extent  can  one  sell  the  idea  of  high  quality  in 
place  of  moderate  price?  It’s  worth  trying  again  this  season. 
I'he  appeal  has  special  meaning  for  customers  who  can 
manage  to  pay  for  quality  if  convinced  it  will  be  profitable 
in  the  long  run.  But  to  the  wife  of  the  man  who  has  just 


Ten  Rusiness  Ruilders  for  Spring 

1.  Tie  into  new  ready-to-wear  fashion  trends  with 
new-silhouette  foundation  garments.  Suggest  the 
purchase  of  two  of  each. 

2.  After  selling  a  luxury  foundation,  suggest  a  less 
expensive  one  to  save  wear  on  the  first. 

Stress  the  economy  angle  of  two-of-a-kind.  Econ¬ 
omy  is  music  to  customers’  ears  this  year. 

4.  Play  color  to  the  full.  White,  black  and  blue  are 
staples,  now,  not  novelties. 

5.  Suggest  to  the  luxury  customer  a  “new  look” 
garment  custom  made  in  a  color  to  match  her  new 
dress,  or  in  a  daringly  bright  contrast  shade. 

(i.  Give  your  teen  and  junior  business  a  new  start 
by  promoting  new  garments  for  the  tiny-waisted, 
free-hipped  silhouette. 

7.  Emphasize  the  brassiere  wardrobe  with  variety 
of  types  and  styles.  Bandeaux,  long-line  bras¬ 
sieres,  bras  for  the  low  V-necklines,  strapless  bras 
for  evening  and  for  play,  color  and  construction 
variety— this  year  nearly  every  customer  can  use 
all  of  these. 

8.  For  the  woman  with  mature  figpure  who  buys  a 
heavily  constructed  garment,  suggest  also  one  of 
lighter  weight  and  softer  construction  for  at-home 
comfort. 

9.  Now  that  good  nylon  is  back,  promote  its  super¬ 
coolness,  super-washability,  for  warm  weather 
wear. 

10.  Give  all-out  service.  Amaze  your  customers  by 
the  degree  of  personal  attention  and  fitting  care 
they  get  in  your  department. 
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“Counterpoint’s”  lovely  combination 
of  Satin  and  Nylon-Marquisette  gives  it 
undeniable  "eye-appeal”  .  .  .  but  an 
even  greater  beauty  lies  in  its 
superb  behavior. 

Embodying  an  entirely  new  principle  of 
brassiere  design,  "Counterpoint’s”  ingeniously 
interlocking  seamless  breast-sections  adjust 
themselves  to  the  exact  requirements  of 
each  individual  wearer's  bosom.  These  unique 
breast-sections  have  no  fixed  “points"  to 
mar  their  accurate  fit. 

These  advantages  show  up  more 
strikingly  on  the  figure  than  in  the  hand.  If 
possible,  take  your  customers  into  the 
fitting  room  and  have  them  try  on 
“Counterpoint”  ...  for  them  fully  to  appreciate 
its  self-adjusting  feature  and  to  see 
what  wonderful  uplift  and  accentuation  this 
sensationally  different  brassiere  gives  them? 


You  con  give  your  cuitomers 
"Counterpoint”  in  Teorooe,  No. 
2803:  WKite.  No.  2613  or  Bloci. 
No.  28t7  .  .  .  all  tn  lizct  32 
to  38,  $13.00  p«r  dozen,  to 
retatl  at  $2.00  aocL 
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STORES  a 


High  firm  bustline,  smal 
waist  and  molded  hips  fi 
this  Gossard  foundation. 


Strapless  wired  bra  by  Lily  of 
France.  For  evening  wear 
and  under  strapless  playsuits. 


V-neck  black  nylon  bra  by 
Bali,  also  ccmes  in  white. 


The  Nemo  Adjustable  Waist 
feature  takes  care  of  waist  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction. 


taken  out  a  second  mortgage  on  his  home  to  pay  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  grocery  bill,  quality  talk  in  the  fitting  room  has 
a  hollow  sound.  The  real  need  is  for  some  staple  type  gar¬ 
ments  to  sell  at  truly  jxrpular  prices. 

A  few  industry  leaders  are  seriously  concerned  over  the 
price  situation,  and  believe  manufacturers  would  be  wise  to 
sacrifice  profit— take  slight  losses  if  need  be-during  what 
they  consider  a  true  emergency  period.  These  men  realize 
that  despite  a  demand  that  far  outstrips  supply,  a  large 
sector  of  the  population  simply  cannot  buy  foundation 
garments  at  present  prices.  Lower  income  pockets  have 
been  turned  inside-out  in  recent  months.  These  industry 
representatives  fear  that  such  customers  may  drift  alto¬ 
gether  away  from  the  habit  of  wearing  foundations,  or  at 
least  of  replacing  them  with  reasonable  frequency.  Says 
one,  “We  have  all  made  plenty  of  money  in  past  years; 
we  can  afford  to  take  a  small  loss  for  a  while.  It  will  pay 
in  the  end.”  That  somewhat  less  profit  could  be  endured 
might  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  one  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  maker  found  it  possible  earlier  this  year  to  take  a 
sizeable  across-the-board  reduction  on  his  current  best 
sellers.  He  is  still  in  business. 

Brassiere  prices  are  holding;  most  sources  do  not  expiect 
to  raise  prices  at  all;  others  say  an  individual  number  or 
two  will  have  to  come  up. 


for  the  industry.  Consumer  confidence  in  nylon  is  on  the 
mend. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  type  of  yarns 
for  corset  fabrics.  The  industry  blames  its  rayon  shortage 
mainly  on  the  integration  of  big  mills.  At  most,  the  corset 
industry  needs  look  small  to  these  giant  concerns,  which  are 
said  to  overlook  the  requirements  of  spx;cialized  corset  fab¬ 
ric  converters,  in  order  to  favor  the  converters  of  fabric 
types  for  which  there  is  a  big  volume  demand.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  hope  that  exp)ort  cutting  may  help  out  the  materials 
situation. 

Prices  are  high,  esp>ecially  on  rayons.  Higher  than  neces¬ 
sary,  if  there  is  any  substance  to  recent  trade  press  reports 
that  the  Grand  Jury  investigations  in  New  York  have  un¬ 
covered  markups  as  high  as  175  per  cent  in  the  textile  in 
dustry,  sp>ecifically  the  rayon  field.  Corset  industry  people 
say  there  is  an  active  black  market  in  rayons,  and  that  to  get 
fabric  some  manufacturers  are  paying  two  to  three  times  the 
open  market  price. 

To  add  to  the  general  grief,  there  continues  to  be  much 
difficulty  with  dyes.  Even  on  better  quality  lines,  garments 
frequently  show  color  variations  between  the  fabrics,  which 
normally  would  make  them  unsalable.  Sometimes  this  may 
not  show  up  in  full  intensity  until  the  foundation  is  tubbed; 
then,  a  single  garment  may  disclose  hues  ranging  from  blush 
pink  to  bright  orange. 

There  are  few  new  fabric  constructions,  but  here  and 
there  a  promotional  novelty  may  make  a  limited  appearance. 
There  is  talk  of  forthcoming  Junior  promotions  in  a  tinsel- 
striped  elastic,  with  tarnish-proof  yarns  woven  onto  faille 
or  satin  grounds.  One  sees  lovely  laces  and  attractive  lace- 
weave  elastics,  but  not  in  quantity. 

Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  elastic  now  going  into  gar¬ 
ments  is  natural  rubber.  But  it  is  far  from  being  of  prewar 
quality.  When  stretched,  it  kicks  back  only  part  way.  Many 
a  buyer  wishes  she  could  be  sure  of  getting  synthetic,  which 
she  now  realizes  was  a  quality  product.  Mills  are  having 
their  own  headaches  with  the  elastic  problem.  Some  have 
had  to  shut  down  temporarily  because  of  difficulties  in  con¬ 
struction;  this  applies  equally  to  synthetic  a,nd  to  natural 
rubber  fabrics. 


THE  MY^iTERY  OF 

THE  MISSIIVG  MATERIAES 


ANY  weeks  ago,  converters  of  corset  fabrics  began  fall- 
ing  sadly  behind  on  deliveries  to  the  industry,  as  the 
stcKks  from  which  they  had  been  able  to  ship  gave  out. 
The  materials  situation  right  now  is  almost  as  tight  as  at 
any  time  during  the  war. 

Good  quality  fabrics  in  practically  all  classifications  are 
scarce.  But  especially  serious  are  the  shortages  in  rayon 
satins  of  heavy  body;  in  power  net;  and  in  certain  weaves 
of  cotton  such  as  high-count  broadcloth  and  yarn-dyed 
brocade.  There  are  lesser  shortages  of  nylon  fabrics  also. 
However,  the  nylon  yarn  of  today  is  of  the  right  type,  and 
is  being  woven  into  fabrics  of  kinds  and  qualities  suitable 
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CONTROLEUR*.  .  .  CONTROL  WHERE  CONTROL  IS  NEEDED 


Note  the  unusual  shaping  of  the  back 
panel  in  this  Smoothie  CONTROLEUR. 

Note,  too,  that  this  back  is  made  of  non¬ 
stretching  fabric.  See  how  the  garment 
hugs  and  molds. 

*Pa»«nt  Not.  2,099,099  ond  2,102,273 


From  the  customer’s  point  of  view . . . 

1.  Smoothie  CONTROLEUR  provides  the  finest  of  figure 
control  without  sacrificing  a  bit  of  bodily  freedom  or  flexibil 

2.  Smoothie  CONTROLEUR  prevents  riding  up. 

3.  Smoothie  CONTROLEUR  is  very  comfortable  to  wear. 

4.  Smoothie  CONTROLEUR  uses  the  right  materials  in  the 
right  places. 


From  the  buyer’s  point  of  view . . . 

1.  The  merchandising  possibilities  of  Smoothie  CONTROLEUR  are 
almost  without  limit  because  it  has  so  many  desirable 

and  exclusive  benefits. 

2.  Smoothie  CONTROLEUR  is  a  builder  of  steady,  repeat 
business — the  permanent  kind  that  spells  profit. 

3.  Smoothie  CONTROLEUR  has  earned  the  combined  respect 
of  the  women  who  wear  it  and  those  who  sell  it. 


THE  STROUSE,  ADLER  COMPANY  •  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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Left:  Small-waist  molder  by  Francette. 

Right:  Formfit  Life  girdle  and  bra.  The  girdle  has  nylon  satin 
front  and  back  panels  and  side  sections  of  nylon  power  net.  The 
plunging  ruckline  bra  of  rayon  satin  has  a  lastex  gusset  in  front, 

SIZES,  TYPES  AXD  COLORS 

f  I  ^HE  size  and  type  situation  is  clearing  up  bit  by  bit. 

Gradually  manufacturers  are  finding  it  possible  to  re¬ 
introduce  into  their  lines  former  basic  types  and  regular 
numbers  dropped  during  wartime.  The  overdemand  that 
had  been  built  up  for  all-in-ones  now  has  been  filled.  .\t 
this  time  last  year,  long  lengths  were  practically  non-exist¬ 
ent.  Now,  most  manufacturers  are  able  to  include  them  in 
shipments  when  requested.  There  are  more  large  sizes  in  all 
typ)es— a  piece  of  good  news  temp)ered  somewhat  by  the 
realization  that  popular  price  ranges  are  missing. 

Anticipating  an  increasing  demand  for  long-line  bras  in 
all  sizes  (no  longer  only  for  the  mature  figures) ,  and  lor 
high  waisted  corsets,  most  manufacturers  are  adding  one  or 
two  such  numbers  if  they  have  not  already  had  them. 
Girdles  with  1",  2"  and  3"  waistbands  are  getting  concen 
trated  attention,  the  3"  particularly.  Some  of  the  makers 
are  nipping  the  waists  of  their  girdles,  corsets  and  all-in- 
ones:  but  more  often  the  illusion  of  a  slender  waistline  is 
obtained  by  slightly  letting  out  the  hips. 

There  is  imp>etus  toward  introducing  some  new  things, 
but  most  of  the  market,  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
present  styles  and  desirous  of  not  complicating  production, 
still  is  showing  a  very  conservative  attitude  about  introduc¬ 
ing  new  departures  in  styling.  It  is  important  for  buyers  to 
relay  to  the  market  any  increase  in  demand  for  specific  new 
types  which  are  not  sufficiently  available,  since  the  tendency 
is  to  avoid  as  long  as  jxissible  any  major  revision  of  lines. 

There  is  considerable  styling  news  in  the  brassiere  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  industry.  Wired  bras  and  plastic  and  wire  form 
devices  for  achieving  p>erfect  division  with  deep  necklines, 
are  selling  well.  Manufacturers  who  do  not  favor  wired 
bras  are  coming  up  with  various  new  construction  ideas  by 
which  they  hope  to  attain  similar  results. 

Last  season  color  hit  its  stride,  and  it’s  due  to  march  right 


along  this  Spring.  Many  resources  now  consider  as  staple- 
colors,  tearose,  white  and  blue,  and  also  black  when  they 
can  get  good  black  fabric.  Nude  is  the  current  style  color. 
In  small  sizes,  look  for  a  promotional  flurry  over  high 
shades  as  the  season  gets  under  way. 

DELIVERY . 

¥N  the  leading  houses,  delivery  on  Spring  season  merchan 

dise  will  be  quoted  at  six  to  eight  weeks  at  best;  in  some 
cases,  up  to  90  days.  On  scattered  numbers,  better,  even 
immediate,  delivery. 

The  entire  brassiere  industry  has  remained  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  on  allotment,  and  there  is  considerable  discussion 
about  corset  manufacturers  going  back  on  a  quota  basis  also. 

Delivery  delays  in  the  immediate  past  have  been  most 
drastic  on  higher  priced  garments,  because  of  the  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  shortages  in  this  classification.  Some 
manufacturers  feel  sure  that  the  mills  and  converters  have 
been  deliberately  delaying  their  fabric  shipments  to  jack  up 
prices.  Others  take  the  view'point  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  situation  lies  with  the  large  verticals,  which  do  not  de¬ 
liberately  hold  up  any  particular  order,  but  which  tend  to 
divert  available  yarn  to  fabric  types  representing  greater 
volume  and  fewer  construction  difficulties. 

Manufacturers  are  exp>ected  to  turn  on  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  to  get  stores  to  place  the  bulk  of  their  orders  for  the 
season  during  Corset  Market  Week.  Most  store  buyers  we 
have  talked  to  admit  they  intend  to  play  a  cagey  hand. 
“Who  knows?’’  says-  one;  “I  might  order  a  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  then  this  new  trend  in  fashion  might  suddenly 
make  me  wish  I  had  entirely  different  merchandise.  Or  the 
whole  thing  might  explode,  and  none  of  the  new  type  gar¬ 
ments  I’d  have  stocked  might  sell.” 

Frankly,  it’s  not  as  complicated  and  uncertain  as  that. 
The  new  fashions  have  made  themselves  at  home  with 
enough  of  the  feminine  public  to  justify  promoting  new- 
style  garments.  But  if  this  trend  should  oust  the  more  ac¬ 
customed  fashions  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  to  the  extent  that 
good  basic  foundations  of  the  accepted  types  became  mark- 
downs— it  certainly  would  be  the  quickest  fashion  revolution 
in  all  history! 

We  don’t  expect  many  stores  to  go  as  far  as  placing  the 
entire  season’s  requirements  during  Market  Week;  but  there 
is  some  validity  to  the  advice  to  plan  for  long  deliveries. 

That  retail  departments  will  have  to  do  some  compro¬ 
mising  with  market  facts,  is  inevitable.  Some  departments 
already  have  returned  to  the  unit  control  system,  and  many 
more  would  like  to.  But  unit  control  won’t  keep  stocks 
balanced  if  the  merchandise  can’t  be  produced  and  de¬ 
livered.  Last  Market  Week,  most  buyers  insisted  they  were 
going  to  order  only  from  established  brand  resources 
throughout  the  season.  But  as  stocks  thinned  out,  many 
turned  to  sponsor  smaller  and  less  established  makers.  Off- 
brands  again  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  this  Spring  season. 

The  wiser  operators  will  place  their  orders  this  Market 
Week  for  at  least  a  well  balanced  initial  season  stock. 
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yisulf  beauty. 

INVI$t»lE  COMFOET 


The  only  Foundation  with  the  MAGIC  T 


streamlines  your  customer 
streamlines  your  corset  department 

Streamlines  your  customer  —  by  "altering" 
itself  to  her  waistline,  which  expands  1  Yj  to  3 
inches  whenever  she  sits,  stoops,  or  bends. 

Streamlines  your  corset  department  by  elim¬ 
inating  most  of  your  waistline  alterations. 
This  means  faster  sales,  easier  sales,  decreased 
selling  expenses. 


Copyrighc  1947, 
Ko^  Bixm.,  Inc. 


Every  woman  has  the  "Wandering  Waist¬ 
line"  problem.  With  Nemo  Adjustable  Waist 
you  fit  them  all,  regardless  of  age,  size  or 
shape.  No  wonder  it’s  the  easiest-to-sell,  most 
profitable  foundation!  Kops  Bros.  Inc.,  385 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT'S  FIRST  DESIRE 
— RETTER  DELIVERIES 

NRDGA's  Merchandising  Division  is  compiling  results  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  on  corset  department  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  operation.  One  of  the  23  questions  propounded  to 
corset  department  buyers  was:  "What  do  you  wish  manu¬ 
facturers  would  do  to  aid  in  more  profitable  merchandis¬ 
ing?" 

T.  L.  Blanke,  manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
reports  that  a  majority  of  the  stores  replied  that  better 
delivery  is  their  first  desire.  A  number  added  that  they 
would  like  to  receive  full  size  ranges,  with  none  skipped 
in  the  shipment.  Several  stores  mentioned  their  anxiety  to 
get  back  on  a  model  stock  or  unit  control  basis.  There 
were  many  requests  for  more  and  better  training  for  sales¬ 
people.  An  expansion  of  national  advertising  by  manufac¬ 
turers  also  was  suggested  by  several  departments. 

Considering  that  both  retail  and  corset  market  repre¬ 
sentatives  admit  corset  prices  to  be  higher  than  desirable, 
it  is  interesting  that  only  three  of  the  stores  questioned 
made  any  mention  of  price.  It  appears  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  balanced  stocks  and  the  improvement  of  service 
to  the  customer  are  of  more  concern  to  buyers  today  even 
than  the  inflationary  spiral. 


NEW  POLirV  ON 
MARKET  WEEK  DATES  •  .  . 

ITH  this  year’s  official  Spring  Corset  Openings  set  for 
November  10  and  11,  the  industry  is  inaugurating 
what  it  expects  will  be  a  permanent  policy  of  earlier  seasonal 
showings. 

Prior  to  the  period  of  World  War  II,  when  various  ab¬ 
normal  factors  played  hob  with  of>ening  date  policies  in  all 
markets,  foundation  garment  showings  always  were  held  in 
January  for  the  Spring  season,  and  in  August  for  Fall.  The 
custom  dated  back  to  the  old  days  when  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  were  purely  staple  merchandise.  Corset  Week  was 
established  so  that  store  representatives  could  review  the 
staple  lines  by  sample  showings,  and  conveniently  place 
their  orders  for  the  season,  stipulating  quantities  and  ship¬ 
ment  dates.  The  jobbers  (in  those  days  corset  business  was 
done  on  a  jobber  basis)  were  able  to  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  according  to  order,  because  in  the  absence  of  style 
hazards  manufacturers  could  safely  set  up  supply  stocks 
considerably  in  advance.  Elastic  fabrics  were  not  yet  used 
in  the  body  of  garments,  and  deterioration  was  no  problem. 
The  garters  were  attached  just  before  shipment. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  fashion  entered  the  corset 
industry.  Elastic  panel  and  all-elastic  garment  constructions 
were  evolved.  Manufacturers  abandoned  the  jobber  system 
and  set  up  their  own  sales  divisions.  The  industry  produced 
more  and  more  closely  to  store  ordering  dates;  only  on 


“regular  numbers”  were  back  stocks  maintained,  and  then 
not  in  quantity.  As  ready-to-w'ear  fashion  changes  began  to 
accelerate,  designers  of  foundation  garments  correlated  their 
styles  with  the  prevailing  silhouettes,  and  Corset  Market 
Week  became  an  occasion  for  the  formal  introduction  of 
new  style  ideas  and  improved  constructions.  But  through 
the  years,  the  old  Market  Week  timing  was  kept. 

Several  years  before  the  recent  war,  it  already  had  become 
clear  that  the  wide  discrepancies  between  the  respective 
openings  of  the  ready-to-wear  and  the  corset  markets  were 
causing  a  chaotic  situation  for  stores’  promotion  plans. 
Initial  season  presentations  of  new  fashions  by  retailers 
already  were  taking  place  before  the  new  corsets  first  were 
being  unveiled  to  buyers.  It  was  imperative  to  revise 
Market  Week  dates. 

To  shift  the  Spring  showing  into  late  December  conflicted 
with  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays.  Early  Decem¬ 
ber  is  a  busy  time  for  everyone,  but  especially  so  for  the 
merchandise  managers,  whose  f>ersonal  attendance  at  Corset 
Market  Week  showings  is  advantageous  for  the  industry 
and  for  corset  departments.  Thanksgiving  ruled  out  late 
November.  Sometime  in  mid-November  appeared  the  only 
feasible  time  for  the  Spring  opening. 

Nor,  under  present  conditions,  is  this  too  early,  if  stores 
are  to  have  their  Spring  season  corset  stocks  in  time  for 
coordinated  selling  with  the  new  fashions.  Most  manufac¬ 
turers  are  quoting  six  to  eight  weeks  delivery,  which  means 
that  stock  needed  for  January-Februarv'  promotion  must  be 
placed  on  order  by  mid-November. 

DON^T  GO  OUT  OF  RUSINESS 
FOR  INVENTORY . 

VENTUALLY,  buyers  and  store  managements  are  going 
to  have  to  face  the  question  of  inventory  with  a  new 
honesty  of  viewpoint— why'  not  now?  Whatever  one  may 
say  about  the  store  as  a  whole,  January  is  not  the  time  for 
inventorying  the  Corset  Department  if  inventory  is  going 
to  continue  to  mean  starving  stocks  for  the  sake  of  an  arti¬ 
ficially  slim  investment  figure  on  the  books. 

It  is  a  basic  principle  of  good  merchandising  that  stocks 
should  be  peaked  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  then 
worked  down  to  a  lower  figure  and  maintained  in  balance 
by  reorders.  This  season,  at  last,  stores  can  really  get 
women  to  make  a  new  foundation  garment  the  first  fashion 
purchase  of  the  season,  instead  of  an  afterthought  .  .  . 
provided  the  corset  departments  have  the  garments  to  sell. 

At  any  time  when  a  major  change  in  demand  is  shaping 
up,  caution  in  buying  increases,  and  it  reflects  all  the  way 
dow’n  the  line  from  ultimate  consumer  to  raw  materials 
supplier.  Now,  there  is  no  need  to  be  stampeded  by  talk 
of  materials  shortages  into  hoarding  a  "private  stock" 
against  famine.  We’re  certainly  in  favor  of  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  operation,  and  we  don’t  believe  in  large  scale 
gambles.  But  neither  do  we  believe  that  the  way  to  play 
safe  is  not  to  play  at  all.  ^ 


to 
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"OOPS!  What’s  ^  doing 

in  the  corset  department?" 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  REMEMBER:  Mr.  Claus 


does  a  good  job  on  these  non-gift  items,  too. 


For  the  Christmas  social  season  makes  women  even  more  clothes-conscious. 
Result  is,  the  corset  department  does  8.7%  of  its  total  business  in  November, 
8.1%  in  December*.  .  .  yet  it’s  a  non-gift  department!  That’s  almost  as  good 
as  the  best  month,  March,  when  the  percentage  is  9.8. 


That’s  good  business  . .  .  and  smart  retailers  are  going  to  get  it  this  Christ¬ 
mas.  They’re  building  up  assortments  of  Life  by  Formfit,  the  line  that’s  tops 
in  demand  by  the  women  of  America.  And  they’re  stepping  up  promotion 
with  Formfit’s  pre-proved  campaigns. 

Ask  your  Formfit  representative  how  to 

THE  Torm 

J  CHICAGO 


make  Christmas  merry  for  your  corset 
department.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

^Authority:  NRDGA  General  Average 
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Industry  Training  Program  in  the  Making 


T?OR  years  past,  both  retailers  and  the  corset  industry  have 
realized  the  need  for  a  better  training  system.  A  few 
stores  and  a  few  manufacturers  have  individually  done 
something  about  it.  But  no  one  to  date  has  attacked  the 
problem  from  the  obviously  right  angle— that  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  training  program.  The  answer  may  be  now  in  sight. 

.Scattered  individual  stores  have  done  outstanding  work 
in  training  their  fitters;  usually  luxury  stores  which  can 
afford  the  expensive  individual  coaching  and  supervision  of 
trainees  extending  over  months,  and  whose  salary  scale  for 
fitters  safeguards  their  departments  from  raids  by  competi¬ 
tors.  Most  store  training  directors  admit  that  corsetry  is  too 
technical  a  subject  to  be  adequately  handled  by  them.  Buy¬ 
ers  frequently  lack  fitting  experience  themselves,  or  are  not 
good  at  passing  on  their  knowledge  to  others,  besides  being 
t(K>  busy  to  undertake  this  additional  resfionsibility. 

Of  the  handful  of  large  foundation  garment  companies 
with  training  programs,  either  through  visiting  representa- 
tive.s,  or  through  permanently  located  training  schools,  some 
have  done  an  excellent  job  within  limits.  But  inevitably 
such  training  always  is  built  around  the  sponsor’s  product. 

Even  the  industry  representatives  who  for  years  have 
lieen  most  conscious  of  the  need  for  an  industry-sponsored 
training  course,  have  taken  no  steps  toward  implementing 
the  idea,  realistically  contending  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  try  to  get  manufacturers  to  agree  on  the  many  details  that 
would  have  to  be  worked  out.  It  would  seem  almost  naive 
to  hope  easily  to  compose  the  differences  of  opinion  and 
interest  in  an  industry  whose  growth  has  been  built  largely 
by  long-term  publicizing  of  construction  features  exclusive 
to  individual  ntanufacturers. 

One  manufacturer,  nonetheless,  has  had  the  courage  and 
itiitiative  to  do  something  specific  in  this  direction.  He  has 


allied  with  him  several  other  important  manufacturers,  who 
are  willing  to  pool  their  finances  and  efforts  to  create  the 
first  industry -sponsored  training  program  not  to  be  in  any 
way  identified  with  the  merchandise  of  any  one  maker  or 
group  of  makers.  The  tentative  plan  is  to  offer  free  an  in¬ 
tensive  five-day  course  in  basic  fitting  technique,  using  un¬ 
identified  garments  typical  of  the  output  of  the  industry. 

The  first  such  school,  according  to  the  plan,  is  to  be 
located  probably  in  New  York,  and  salespeople  will  attend 
at  their  respective  stores’  expense.  To  each  salesperson  who 
completes  the  course,  will  be  given  a  concisely  written  and 
well  illustrated  reference  manual  covering  the  major  points 
of  the  training.  If  the  proposed  New  York  school  is  success¬ 
ful,  it  is  the  hope  that  similar  schools  can  be  set  up  in 
other  large  cities  throughout  the  country. 

.\nother  proposed  feature  of  the  project  is  a  special 
course  keyed  for  buyers,  to  equip  them  to  supplement  the 
school’s  fitter-training  by  personal  supervision  and  aid  in 
the  department. 

This  plan,  to  the  outlines  of  which  an  influential  group 
of  manufacturers  already  has  subscribed,  soon  is  to  be 
officially  broached  to  the  entire  industry.  Other  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  invited  to  join  in  the  common  effort. 

The  moral  support  of  retailers  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  commendable  endeavor.  The  plan  will  succeed  or 
fail,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  stores  take  advantage* 
of  the  benefits  generously  provided,  by  sending  their  fitters, 
successively,  for  training.  No  other  department  stands  so 
in  need  of  specialized  training,  or  will  so  richly  return  the 
investment.  To  the  customer,  the  discomfort  of  a  poorly 
fitted  foundation  is  a  daily  and  hourly  reminder  of  a  store’s 
poor  service.  Unejualified  fitters  are  a  backhanded  “luxury" 
your  store  cannot  afford. 


miDGA  indorses  Training  Proposals 


An  informal  survey  conducted  by  the  Personnel  Group 
among  corset  buyers  in  NRDGA  member  stores  indicates 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  an 
industry-wide  training  program  to  improve  fitting  and 
selling.  George  Plant,  manager  of  the  Group,  said  re¬ 
cently: 

"We  heartily  endorse  the  principle  and  purposes  of 
such  a  manufacturer's  industry  approach  and  strongly 
hope  that  such  a  program  will  be  sponsored  by  the  corset 
and  brassiere  industry  .  .  . 

"Properly  developed  and  sponsored,  I  am  sure  the 
program  would  improve  selling  efficiency  in  the  stores 
and  would  be  effective  in  attracting  new  people  to  the 
industry  at  both  the  manufacturing  and  selling  level. 
I  am  sure,  too,  that  if  such  a  sound  program  were  devel¬ 
oped  and  sponsored  in  the  larger  cities  throughout  the 
country,  retailers  generally  would  cooperate  in  having 
their  people  attend  a  basic  course  of  instruction. 


"I  think  the  corset  and  brassiere  industry  has  been 
outstanding  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  worked  with 
retailers  for  many  years  past  to  their  mutual  benefit  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  public.  An  industry-wide 
training  program  sponsored  by  manufacturers  would  be 
another  effective  demonstration  of  this  good  relation¬ 
ship. 

"The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be 
happy  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  if  such 
an  industry  program  is  undertaken." 

Buyers  who  were  checked  for  opinions  on  such  a 
program  were  unanimous  in  their  agreement  that  the 
program  should  include  a  basic  training  manual  and  a 
training  film.  Several  commented  enthusiastically  on  the 
results  obtained  when  salespeople  have  attended  the 
schools  conducted  by  individual  manufacturers,  and  said 
that  any  program  which  could  give  equally  good  results 
on  an  all-line  basis  would  be  invaluable. 
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MATERNITY 

SUPPORTS 


The  key  to  iiialernity  support  business  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  volume  it  develops  in  other  departments  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  physician.  Recognition  by  the 
medical  profession  has  made  CAMP  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  maternity  and  other  anatomical  supports. 


Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 

Sponsors  of  the  noted  "Transparent  Woman"  Exhibit  and  National  Posture  Week 


stores 


ngurvd  for  spoody  soiling,  too, 
boeouso  ovory  wonson 
knows  Floxoos.  Boouty  and  voluo 
. . .  plus  Floxoot  odvortlsing 
in  mogoxinos,  nowspapors  and 
rcNiio  continuously  soli 
Amorican  womon  tho  "world's 
lovoliost  foundotions". 


YOVR  FIGURE  is  loveliest 


when  fashioned  by 


Flexees . . .  with  every  line 


smoothed,  figure  faults 


concealed,  and 


fashion's  new,  graceful 


silhouette  revealed. 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS,  INC. 
417  NFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  14.  N.Y. 
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THE  MONTH 


^  "Stabilizing  for  Prosperity,”  Advance  registrations  are 

already  pouring  in  for  the  Association’s  annual  convention, 
which  will  take  place  from  January  12  to  16,  1948.  It  is 
already  clear  that  the  registration-by-mail  device  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  smoothing  out  the  confusion  and  crowd¬ 
ing  that  usually  occurs  at  the  op>ening  of  any  convention 
j  of  this  size.  Another  innovation  for  the  convenience  of 

members  will  be  the  opening  of  jjersonal  registration  on 
Sunday,  January  11,  a  day  in  advance  of  the  convention. 

There  hasn’t  been  an  NRDG,\  convention  in  years  about 
which  you  couldn’t  accurately  say  that  it  met  in  a  period 
of  national  crisis.  This  year  the  high  tension  atmosphere 
will  be  amply  supplied  by  the  .Administration’s  inflation 
(ontrol  proposals. 

Every  day’s  political  developments  increase  the  urgency 
;  of  attendance  at  the  meetings.  A  glance  over  the  outline 

program  of  the  25  sessions  shows  that  practically  every  one 
'  of  them  must  inevitably  be  colored  by  the  economic  emer¬ 

gency.  Nobody  knows  better  than  retailers  that  business  is 
not  conducted  in  a  vacuum;  the  present  explosive  situation 
in  Washington  raises  many  questions  on  which  a  pooling 
of  opinions  is  desirable.  The  best  minds  in  retailing  will 
’  Ik-  hard  at  work,  giving  and  getting  answers,  during  con¬ 

vention  week. 

^  Most  significant  for  its  reflection  of  the  retail  position 

i  on  inflation  control  measures  will  probably  be  the  opening 

I  session  on  the  evening  of  January  12th.  A  panel  of  top 

I  executives  in  retailing  will  answer  audience  questions  about 

I  the  most  important  problems  facing  management  in  1948. 

j  Experienced  convention-goers  will  know  from  a  glance  at 

^  the  make-up  of  the  panel  that  the  answers  will  be  good, 

^  and  possibly  volcanic.  Jay  Runkle,  NRDGA  board  chair- 

^  man  and  general  manager  of  Crowley,  Milner,  will  be  the 

j  chairman;  and  the  other  panel  members  will  be:  Charles  B. 


in  RETAILING 


Dulcan,  Sr.,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  T  he 
Hecht  Co.;  Charles  Edwards,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  New  York  University;  R.  D.  Edwards,  president,  Bright 
Stores,  Inc.;  Wade  G.  McCargo,  president  of  H.  V.  Baldwin 
C^o.,  Inc.;  Dr.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor  of  marketing. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration: 
David  E.  Moeser,  president,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.;  David  L. 
Rike,  vice  president.  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.;  Ira  K.  Young, 
vice  president  and  general  manager.  The  Crews-Beggs  Drv 
Goods  Co.  , 

In  view  of  the  agitation  to  restore  Regulation  W,  the 
Credit  Management  Division’s  session,  scheduled  for  Tues¬ 
day  of  Convention  week,  takes  on  considerable  added  in¬ 
terest.  The  prospect  of  further  price  rises  heightens  the 
importance  of  the  Merchandising  Division  sessions,  which 
include  programs  for  ready-to-wear,  men’s  and  boys’  wear, 
piece  goods,  major  appliances,  radios,  home  furnishings, 
main  floor,  intimate  apparel,  basement  stores,  and  bfanch 
stores.  The  theme  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  session  is 
“Expense  Engineering  for  Dollar  Productivity,”  and  on 
the  Store  Management  Group’s  five-session  program,  one 
fuU  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  problem  of  increasing 
employee  productivity.  Equally  timely  and  stimulating 
programs  have  been  developed  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  and  the  Personnel  Group. 

Boston  Conference.  Retailers  lost  the  price  battle  of  Spring. 
1947,  Jack  Straus,  Macy’s  president,  told  the  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution  last  month;  but,  he  continued, 
“I  still  believe  we  must  fight  for  a  lower  level  of  prices.” 
T  hree  obstacles  he  cited  to  price  lowering  were  (1)  raw 
material  shortages,  resulting  in  a  channeling  of  supplies 
into  the  higher  price  items  and  an  inadequacy  of  low  and 
low-medium  price  merchandise;  (2)  traditional  percentage 


At  left,  the  expansive  glassed  entrance  ivith  unobstructed  view  of  the  interior  of  the  new  Thalhimer, 
Richmond,  store.  At  right,  the  Shoe  Salon,  a  study  in  functional  efficiency  plus  decorative  charm. 
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markup  pricing,  which  pyramids  profits  unjustifiably;  and 
(3)  weakening  of  retail  competition  by  price  fixing  laws 
and  price  maintenance. 

Electric  refrigerator  prices  are  up  16.9  per  cent  over  1932, 
and  electric  ranges  are  up  36.7  per  cent;  but  this  isn’t  as 
bad  as  it  looks,  measured  against  a  135  per  cent  increase 
in  a  typical  automobile.  Instead,  said  James  J.  Nance,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hotpoint,  Inc.,  it  is  evidence  that  the  appliance 
industry  has  made  miraculous  ^ins  in  technique.  Although 
the  price  increases  are  amply  justified,  one  of  the  merchant’s 
biggest  jobs  in  the  period  ahead  will  be  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  accept  them.  Other  jobs  for  retailers:  to  realize 
that  short  discounts  are  justified  by  big-ticket  volume;  to 
train  salesp)eople  for  a  very  competitive  period  not  far  ahead. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  president  of  Harvard,  described 
plans  for' cooperative  research  work  which  would  pxjol  the 
efforts  of  the  University’s  graduate  schools  of  Business 
Administration  and  Education  and  the  Harvard  College 
Department  of  Social  Relations.  Among  the  projects: 
training  counselors  in  fitting  the  right  vocational  activities 
to  the  right  people;  research  in  the  effect  on  business  progress 
of  our  present  systems  of  personal  and  corporate  taxation. 

A  third  project  of  special  interest  to  retailers  is  a  study  of 
the'costs.of  distribution.  Dr.  Conant  peinted  out  that  in¬ 
formation  on  the  operating  costs  of  retailers  and  wholesalers 
fs  widely  available  but  that  very  little  is  available  on  the 
marketing  costs  of  manufacturers. 

The  Boston  Conference  drew  an  attendance  of  800  execu¬ 
tives  in  manufacturing  and  retailing.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  meeting  was  a  demonstration  by  Dumont  Television 
Network  of  television  advertising  prop>erly  prepared  to  put 
over  selling  p>oints  in  a  natural,  dramatic  sequence. 

Op>en-to>Buy  Protection.  In  an  attempt  to  end  one  of  the 
most  irritating  of  the  apparel  buyer’s  current  problems, 
NRDGA’s  Ready-to-Wear  Group  is  distributing  to  members 
quantities  of  a  sticVer  reading:  “If  for  any  reason  certain 
styles  on  this  order  are  not  to  be  cut  or  produced,  please 
advise  us  at  once  so  merchandise  can  be  replaced.’’  The 
stickers  are  to  be  attached  to  the  store’s  orders.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  makes  them  availtfble  to  members  at  cost. 

Correction.  On  page  38  of  the  section,  “Modern  Merchan¬ 
dising  of  Stationery,’’  which  appeared  in  the  October  issue 
of  Stores,  there  are  errors  in  the  table  which  compares  the 
oj>eration  of  the  Stationery  Department  with  that  of  the 
Junior  Miss  Dress  Department.  The  returns  figure  in  Junior 
Miss  Dresses  should  read  9.4  p)er  cent.  “Stock  returns’’ 
should  read  “stock  turns.’’  The  figures  given  as  “advertising 
costs’’  are  newspap>er  costs  only.  And  the  figure  given  as 
“gross  margin’’  is  actually  gross  margin  less  cash  discount. 
The  cash  discount  figure  is  given  separately  and  should  be 
added  to  the  gross  margin  figure  in  the  table  to  get  the 
total  gross  margin  figure  according  to  Controllers’  Congress 
usage. 

Fashions.  Two  public  showings  of  spring  fashions  in  New 
York  have  placed  notable  emphasis  on  shawled  and  cap>ed 
shoulders.  Much  was  made  of  saris,  stoles,  lace  mantillas  and 
bertha  collars,  both  in  the  New  York  Times’  “Fashions  of 


the  Times,”  and  in  the  sp>ecially  designed  collection  shown 
in  conjunction  with  the  op>ening  of  the  French  tap>estries 
exhibit  at  the  Metrop>olitan  Museum  of  Art.  Cowl  drap)er- 
ies  appjeared  several  times  in  the  Museum  collection.  The 
Times  show  featured  “Amberlight,”  a  color  range  from  pale 
yellow  to  deep  brown. 

STORES 

Thalhimer  Innovations.  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  opiened 
one  of  the  finest  store  plants  in  the  country  in  mid-Septem¬ 
ber.  Two  years  of  rebuilding  and  expansion  were  guided 
by  the  principle  of  emphasizing  merchandise  display,  focus¬ 
ing  every  effort  on  making  merchandise  accessible  to  cus¬ 
tomers  and  simplifying  shopping.  Selling  floors  are  now  in 
full  opjeration;  service  quarters,  offices,  behind-the-scenes 
facilities,  will  be  completed  in  1948. 

Thalhimer’s  publicity  for  the  op)ening  paid  tribute,  not 
to  the  business  itself,  but  to  the  community  that  built  it; 
the  customers,  the  employees,  the  workmen,  the  city's  post¬ 
men,  bus  drivers,  telephone  operators,  policemen,  etc. 

Each  of  the  six  floors  is  planned  as  a  sp>ecialized  unit. 
Typical  of  the  simplified  selling  theme  is  the  Budget  Floor, 
which  carries  complete  selections  of  low-priced  fashions  in 
coats,  dresses,  shoes  and  millinery,  fabrics,  a  complete  sew¬ 
ing  center  and  pattern  department  and,  to  round  out  the 
budget  theme,  houses  the  credit  department. 

Several  other  services  and  methods  of  operation  have 
special  customer  interest.  Among  these  is  the  temperature 
controlled  tobacco  vault  in  the  Smoke  Shop  where  custom¬ 
ers  iqay  stock  their  own  brands  in  private  compartments,  t 
The  store  already  has  a  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  space  1 
in  this  section.  In  the  ladies’  lounge  women  shoppers  are  f- 
provided  with  showers.  Delivery  trucks  are  radio  equipped 
for  communication  with  the  store.  Frozen  foods  are  deliv¬ 
ered  in  special  refrigerated  trucks  and  baked  goods  come 
directly  from  the  store’s  own  bakery. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer  Home  Furnishings.  The  new  home  fur¬ 
nishings  store  at  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  links 
the  main  store  with  the  recently-opened  appliance  store, 
and  makes  a  continuous  block-long  unit  of  the  establishment 
The  new  department  occupies  three  floors  and  a  first-floor 
mezzanine. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller.  Indoctrination  in  courtesy  for  the 
3,500  employees  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  started  with  a  re¬ 
training  program  directed  at  the  store’s  400  executives. 
Next  step  was  a  gathering  of  the  entire  store’s  personnel  at 
a  morning  meeting  in  a  local  theatre,  where  the  film, 
“By  Jupiter”  was  shown.  Store  opening  was  delayed  an 
hour  for  this  purpose,  and  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  ads  explained 
the  reason  back  of  it.  News  stories  added  further  publicity 
on  the  customer  courtesy  program.  The  harp  musical  theme 
which  serves  as  a  courtesy  reminder  in  the  “By  Jupiter" 
program  is  heard  every  hour  on  the  store’s  public  address 
system,  and  customer  questions  as  to  its  purpsose  provide  a 
further  opportunity  to  build  good  will. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  has  opened  its  new  downstairs  store, 
which  adds  23,000  additional' feet  of  selling  and  service  area 
The  space  was  provided  by  tunneling  under  one  oi’  St.  Lo»w 
main  thoroughfares.  > 
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helps  you  build  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
with  its  carpet-mechanics'  school 


RUGS  AND  CARPETS 


You  aren't  making  just  a  single  sale  of  carpet  when  you  sell  a  fine  Mohawk.  You're  making  a  satisfied 
customer.  You're  selling  her  a  room  she  Is  proud  of,  a  room  she  associates  with  your  store's  smartness 
and  good  service,  o  room  thot  makes  her  think  of  you  whenever  she  wants  to  buy  for  her  home. 

Mohawk,  knowing  that  her  satisfaction  is  not  complete  unless  the  carpet  is  professionally  installed, 
trains  some  200  men  every  month  in  how  to  install  a  carpet.  Thoroughly  grounds  them  in  both  tacked 
and  tack-less  methods.  Teaches  them  how  to  meet  customers,  sell  your  store  and  its  service,  leave  good 
impressions  behind  them.  This  is  just  one  of  the  helps  that  Mohawk,  “the  mill  with  the  retail  viewpoint,” 
gives  its  retail  distributors. 

MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC.  •  295  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


/■. 


Flak’s  new  Albany  store  and  Filene’s  French  Shops  which  opened  recently  are  two  examples  of  the  work  of  Peter  Copeland  Associ¬ 
ates,  New  York  designers.  The  Albany  store  at  left  employs  open  face  front  architecture  alternated  with  display  windows.  At  right, 
the  luxurious  French  Shops  at  Filene’s  consist  of  the  main  fashion  salon,  with  shoe,  millinery  and  fashion  accessories  shops 
opening  off  it.  The  decoration  is  a  modem  interpretation  of  luxurious  Louis  XV  period. 


Marshall  Field  Copy.  “Little  Gems  From  the  Adventures  ol 
a  Good  Executive”  is  Marshall  Field’s  collection  in  booklet 
form  of  the  60  best  advertisements  in  the  store’s  18-month 
series.  Headline  of  each  ad  is  a  sober  axiom  that  might 
have  come  from  a  manual  entitled  “How  to  Be  a  Leader 
and  Make  People  Like  You.”  The  illustration  kids  the 
headline,  and  the  copy  deftly  plugs  specially  selected  mer¬ 
chandise.  Typical  products:  a  mink  stole,  price  $3695;  a 
hug  bomb,  price  $3.95.  The  campaign  was  originally 
scheduled  for  a  test  run  of  three  months  but  its  success  has 
it  running  well  into  its  second  year. 

Foley  Plans.  12-month  sales  goal  of  $24  million  was  set 
by  Max  Levine,  President  of  Foley’s,  Houston,  for  the  new 
SI 2  million  Federated  store  at  its  opening  late  last  month. 
The  store,  which  boasts  of  customers  from  every  county  in 
Fexas,  plans  to  expand  its  scope  particularly  in  the  field 
of  mail  order  sales. 

Burdine  Branch  Opens.  For  the  opening  of  their  new  Fort 
Lauderdale  store  early  this  month  Burdine’s  concentrated 
on  hiring  local  talent  to  man  the  counters  and  offices  and 
stressed  a  pre-opening  training  program  for  its  entire  staff. 
.All  of  the  employees  were  given  a  full  two  weeks  training 
in  classes  conducted  by  department  executives  recruited 
fuom  the  Miami  store.  Installed  atop  the  new  structure 
is  a  set  of  25  chimes  weighing  400  pounds  which  can  be 
automatically  controlled  or  played  from  a  standard  key¬ 
board.  During  the  Christmas  season  and  on  other  special 
occasions  the  store  plans  to  import  guest  artists  to  preside 
over  the  ringing  of  its  bells. 

.At  home  in  Miami  Burdine’s  Home  Furnishing  Fair 
opened  on  .September  16.  (Planned  to  last  a  week,  it  was 
extended  for  four  days  to  make  up  for  an  unscheduled 
hurricane.)  Opening  day  business  tripled  the  results  of  the 
same  day  fast  year.  In  all  departments  merchandise  was 
s|jecially  purchased  for  the  Fair,  and  special  promotional 


tie-ups  were  worked  out  with  many  manufacturers.  Demon¬ 
strations  helped  to  pile  up  sales.  Traffic  was  esjx'cially 
heavy  in  the  Slumber  Shop.  Here  customers  found  a  work¬ 
man  hand-tying  box  springs;  a  machine  performing  the  final 
closing  operation  on  mattresses;  a  circular  bed  seven  feet 
in  diameter;  and  a  staff  of  eager  salesmen  fresh  from  a  ■ 
manufacturer-sf)onsored  course  in  bedding  construction. 

Neiman-Marcus  Prize-Winner.  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  has 
been  awarded  the  top  prize  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
.Association  for  the  “Best  of  Industry”  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  nationally  in  the  department  and  specialty  store  field. 
Presentation  was  made  at  the  Association’s  30th  annual 
national  convention  in  Cleveland  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kennard 
Theall,  director  of  direct  mail  advertising  at  Neiman- 
Marcus.  PLASTIC  NEWS  FRONT,  American  Cyanainid’s 
Plastics  Division  received  a  similar  award  for  the  best  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Plastics  industry.  The  prize  winning  displays 
will  be  shown  during  the  coming  year  by  advertising  clubs 
and  graphic  arts  groups  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Filene  Branch.  Filene’s,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  its  million 
dollar  expansion  program  well  under  way  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  two  major  steps  in  the  enlargement 
process.  Expanded  departments  are  now  operating  in  a 
recently  acquired  and  renovated  six-story  building  which  is 
bridged  to  the  main  store.  The  second  step  involves  a  two- 
story  addition  to  the  main  store  scheduled  for  completion 
early  in  1948.  No  new  departments  are  planned  with  the 
increase  in  floor  space  inasmuch  as  it  has  already  been 
allotted  to  improved  merchandising  methods  and  to  take 
care  of  large  volume  and  personnel  increases. 

Read’s  Reminisces.  October  was  90th  anniversary  month 
at  D.  M.  Read’s,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Opening  day  sales 
were  the  largest  in  the  store’s  history,  following  an  intensive 
advertising  and  promotional  campaign  arid  a  “down 
through-the-years”  parade.  Institutional  advertising  remi 
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}Mhen  there  are  extra  crowds  to  be  handled.  Escalators  come  in 
mighty  handy. 

Also,  Escalators  increase  store-wide  traffic  and  add  to  your  goodwill 
and  prestige. 

Shopping  hint:  now* s  the  ideal  time  to  start  making  your  Escalator 
plans  for  next  year  .  .  .  the  ideal  time  for  our  traffic  engineers  to  study 
your  peak  conditions. 

The  sooner  you  call  your  local  Otis  office,  the  sooner  your  store  gets 
all  the  advantages  that  only  Escalators  can  give  it. 


“Escalator”  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 
Only  Otis  makes  Escalators. 


[res  in  All  Principal  Cities 


ill  harmony  has  paid  double  dividends  in  employee  and 
juiblic  relations. 


F intake  vehicles  return  to  the  road  to  take  part  in  the  anniversary 
parade  to  help  celebrate  D.  M.  Read’s,  Bridgeport,  90th  birthday. 


misced:  “Your  great-grandmother  read  this  just  90  years 
ago.”  Windows  ranged  the  styles  of  the  Civil  War  period 
alongside  the  modern.  A  prize  w'as  given  for  the  first  baby 
born  on  Read’s  opening  anniversary  day  and  another  for 
the  oldest  sales  slip  from  the  store.  The  parade  included 
vehicles  of  all  types,  horse  drawn  carriages,  electric  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  a  wheelbarrow  representing  the  store’s  first 
delivery  system.  Windup  of  the  pre-anniversary  activities 
was  an  employee’s  party  held  to  honor  all  quarter-century 
club  members. 

A.  &  S.  Junior  Floor.  The  latest  step  in  the  .\braham 
8c  Straus  expansion  program  was  the  opiening  of  its  Junior 
Size  Center  in  the  store’s  new  eight-story  addition.  An 
entire  floor  is  devoted  to  a  complete  selection  of  junior 
fashions,  which  includes  even  a  Bridal  Shop.  Top  designers 
in  this  field  were  on  hand  on  opening  day  to  meet  the 
customers  and  to  show  22  of  their  latest  creations.  This  is 
the  third  major  A.  &  S.  opening  in  three  months.  The 
Contemporama  furniture  floor  was  presented  in  .August  and 
the  electrical  appliance  “Departments  for  Better  Living”  in 
September. 

Macy’s,  San  Francisco.  With  San  Franciscans  calling  the 
turn,  O’Connor,  Moffat  has  become  Macy’s,  San  Francisco. 
Public  opinion  sampling  around  the  Golden  Gate  showed 
86  per  cent  favoring  the  swdtch  in  store  name.  The  change 
comes  tw’o  years  after  the  store’s  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Macy  organization.  Plans  have  also  been  announced  for 
the  construction  of  a  $6,500,000  eight-story  addition  to  the 
present  store  which  will  double  the  size  of  the  plant. 
Among  the  innovations  slated  for  the  new  structure,  which 
will  be  completed  in  the  Fall  of  ’48,  will  be  a  helicopter 
^  landing  roof  and  an  interior  delivery  and  receiving  plat¬ 
form  located  in  the  basement. 

Harmony  at  Loeb’s.  Two  vocal  groups  formed  experiment¬ 
ally  among  store  employees  at  Loeb’s,  Lafayette,  Ind.  last 
spring  have  recently  completed  a  successful  series  of  public 
concerts,  to  the  applause  of  store  officials  and  residents  of 
the  Hoosier  city.  The  program  originated  with  .Alfred 
Leffman,,  the  store’s  Publicity  Director,  who  secured  the 
services  of  Purdue  University’s  vocal  director  in  developing 
a  quartette  and  a  30-girl  chorus.  Free  concerts  were  held  in 
the  city’s  recreation  center  before  audiences  ranging  up¬ 
wards  of  5,000.  According  to  store  officials  the  experiment 
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Balta  Hose  Pack.  B.  Altman,  New  York,  is  merchandising 
its  private  brand  of  nylons  in  a  new  tubular  plastic  package 
which  permits  the  customer  to  see  the  color  and  protects 
the  hosiery  from  handling.  The  stockings  are  rolled  around 
a  stiff  paper  insert  that  expands  to  serve  as  a  spring  member 
to  hold  the  hose  smoothly  against  the  transparent  acetate 
outer  skin.  .A  thin  cellophane  liner  prevents  wrinkling  and 
acts  as  a  shield  when  the  stocking  is  withdrawn  from  the 
package.  Philip  E.  Wilcox,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  responsible 
for  the  new  package  design. 

New  Newman-Benton  Unit.  Benton’s,  South  Bend,  has 
opened  its  new  three-story  building  specializing  in  misses’ 
and  women’s  fashions  under  the  management  of  Herbert 
Bilsky.  The  unit  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  South  Bend. 

Pizitz  Winner.  First  prize  money  in  the  National  Notion 
Week  department  store  window  display  contest  went  to 
Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Birmingham,  .Alabama,  L.  L. 
Wilkins.  Display  Director. 

PRODUCTS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

Appliances.  .A  sales  training  program  for  major  appliance 
salesmen  is  being  launched  this  month  by  Launderall.  Ses- 
‘^^ions  w’ill  open  with  forum  discussion  based  on  question 
naires,  after  which  slide  films  will  be  shown.  The  course  has 
been  prepared  by  Tradeways,  Inc.,  and  is  probably  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  intensified  efforts  throughout  the  appliance  in- 

*  ^  ‘  I 

dustry  to  re-train  salesmen  for  competitive  selling.  . 

Radios.  The  Radio  Manufacturers  Association  has  been 
busy  for  about  six  months  on  a  campaign  whose  aim  is  to 
sell  a  radio  for  every  room  in  the  house  and  for  every  mem-  : 
her  of  the  family.  Results  of  an  educational  effort  directed 
at  stores,  magazines  and  national  advertisers  are  already  ap 
parent.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  use  of 
radios  in  model  rooms,  in  window  displays  of  gift,  home 
furnishings  and  sports  gtxids.  and  in  home  illustrations  in 
advertising. 

Colors.  .A  coast  to  coast  color  surs  ey  now  being  run  in  lead¬ 
ing  stores  in  six  major  cities  promises  to  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  popular  hues  in  home  furnishings  merchandise 
which  will  be  offered  in  1948.  Voting  bars  such  as  the  one 
in  Marshall  Field’s,  Chicago,  have  been  set  up  where  cus¬ 
tomers  cast  their  votes  with  color  chips  choosing  from  a 
selection  of  120  hues  and  shades.  In  addition  the  voters  are 
asked  to  list  the  colors  they  have  in  their  homes.  The  in¬ 
formation  gathered  by  the  Rahr  Color  Clinic,  which  is  con 
ducting  the  survey,  will  be  made  available  to  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  who  will  produce  home  furnishings  in  the  desired 
colors.  The  other  stores  cooperating  in  the  survey  are  W,  8c  J. 
Sloane,  New  York,  Hudson’s,  Detroit  and  Barker  Bros..  Los 
.Angeles. 

Corset  Fitting.  The  annual  sessions  of  the  S.  H.  Camp  Co- 
Instructional  Courses  for  fitters  will  be  held  at  New  York’s 
Hotel  Commodore,  January  12  to  15  and  at  Chicago’s 
Hotel  Sherman.  February  2  to  5.  Registration  will  close  for 
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HER  CHOICE:  . 

4  That  gives  lasting  beauty; 

That  gives  when  bending  and  stooping; 

That  gives  run  and  snag  resistance  and  spot  repellency; 
That  gives  a  gossamer  sheer  look; 

That  gives  abundant  satisfaction,  and  **miles  more  wear**; 
•  Yes  —  It  is  DuraBeau  Finished 


SCHOLLER 


BROS.,  INC 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  *  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  *  *St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


STORES 


lilf  \evv’  York  course  on  Dcceinbcr  30  and  for  Chicago's  on 
January  19.  The  courses  will  be  divided  between  theoretical 
Ijackground  knowledge  and  practical  fitting  exercises  with 
live  models  duplicating  freejuent  customer  types. 

Corsetry  Fraining  School,  s|X)nsored  by  the  Corset  and 
Brassiere  I'rade  Centre,  has  opened  in  New  York.  Students 
may  learn  fitting  or  alterations  or  both.  Special  rates  are 
offered  for  groups  of  girls  from  a  single  department. 

Plans  for  an  industry-sponsored  school  in  corset  littiii}' 
are  described  on  page  42  of  this  issue  of  .Storks.  (  The  16- 
page  section  on  corset  merchandising  which  starts  on  page 
29  was  distributed  in  pre-print  form  in  advance  of  the  corset 
market  openings.) 

Floorcoverings.  As  part  of  a  program  initiated  by  the  Car¬ 
pet  Institute,  The  .American  Research  .Society  for  Testing; 
•Materials  is  running  a  series  of  laboratory  tests  to  set  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  fire  resistant  properties  of  textile  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  Once  the  tests  have  been  completed  and  classifications 
set,  code  authorities  and  city  officials  will  have  a  yardstick 
lor  restricting  the  use  of  fl(Mjr  coverings  in  public  places 
where  fire  hazards  are  many.  I'he  Institute  points  out  that 
w<K)l  pile  floor  coverings  retard  the  spread  of  fire  rather 
than  hasten  it,  while  certain  \egetable  or  synthetic  pik 
\arns  fall  in  the  slow  burning  or  combustible  class. 

.\  report  on  the  carpet  industry  from  William  H.  Belknap 
of  .Mohawk  Mills  shows  that  mills  are  turning  out  36  per 
cent  more  yardage  than  last  year  and  that  prices  have  in¬ 
creased  30  j)er  cent  over  1941  as  compared  to  a  37  jx-'r  cent 
jump  in  all  home  furnishings  prices  for  the  same  period. 
.Mr.  Belknap  appeared  as  tire  industry’s  spokesman  at  a 
clinic  of  200  home  furnishings  retailers  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina. 

fashion  show  ol  floorcoverings  was  presented  before 
tlie  Home  Furnishings  Division  of  the  Fashion  Group  earlv 
this  month  by  W.  E.  .S.  Griswold.  Jr.,  president  of  W.  &  J. 
Sloane.  Tom  Lee  staged  the  show,  in  which  29  carpet 
samples  were  paraded  by  Powers  models  on  a  floodlighted 
runway.  The  showing  was  divided  into  three  groups;  (1) 
.\xininsters,  stressing  their  new  high-style  possibilities;  (2) 
a  solid  color  texture  group;  (3)  carved  and  sculptured 
weaves.  I'he  idea  was  novel,  and  the  audience  of  stylists 
agreed  that  it  was  a  highly  direct  and  effective  was  ol 
promoting  the  fashion  appeal  of  floor  coverings. 

Sales  Promotion  Calendar.  The  first  of  the  1948  NRDG.A 
Sales  Promotion  Calendars  are  going  in  the  mails  with  initial 
orders  reported  as  running  svell  above  the  two  thousand 
mark.  Among  the  planning  helps  nraking  their  bow  in  the 
new  calendar  is  the  series  of  suggested  tie-in  ideas,  one  for 
practically  every  sales  day. 

Decorative  Fabrics.  Goodall  Fabrics  is  offering  a  bask 
plan  for  merchandising  presentation  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  fabrics  departments  which  represents  the  work  and 
findings  of  a  two  and  a  half  year  study  in  stores  throughout 
the  country.  Double  purpose  of  the  new  system  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  integration  and  styling-up  of  the  fabrics  sections  and 
to  increase  the  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  of  fabrics  floor 
space.  Seven  different  types  of  presentation  units  have  been 
created,  with  each  unit  adaptable  to  multiple  use  as  die 


The  Sportswear  department  in  the  new  Abraham  &  Straus  Junior  Size 
Center  which  occupies  a  complete  floor  in  the  expanded  store  layout. 


Workman  engaged  in  the  final  closing  operation  in  mattress  making, 
one  of  the  demonstrations  offered  at  Burdine's,  Miami,  Bedding  Fair. 


One  of  the  seven  different  types  of  Goodall  presentation  units  designed 
for  better  merchandise  presentation  of  home  furnishings  fabrics. 
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tated  by  volume  in  the  fabric  department.  Savings  in  floor 
space  are  said  to  range  up  to  35  per  cent  more  under  the 
Goodall  plan  than  is  required  in  conventional  types  of 
merchandise  presentation.  The  final  design  of  the  various 
units, is  the  work  of  \V.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Associates, 
Chicago.  A  brochure  is  being  prepared  by  Goodall  which 
describes  in  detail  the  plan  and  equipment. 

“Decorating  with  Rayon  Fabrics”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
leaflet  prepared  by  American  Viscose.  Planned  for  con¬ 
sumer  use,  it  is  available  to  stores  on  request. 

Fabric  Finish.  Textron  has  a  new  quick-drying  textile  fab¬ 
ric  to  be  used  in  women’s  lingerie.  It  is  said  to  be  shrink-, 
sag-,  bag-,  cling-  and  run-proof  and  possesses  a  silk-like 
finish  that  after  washing  requires  no  ironing.  In  a  press  test 
a  light  weight  slip  dried  in  1 1  Vi  minutes  with  the  aid  of  an 
electric  fan,  a  medium  weight  slip  in  15  minutes. 

Children’s  Gloves.  Waterproof  snow  mittens  with  flannel 
linings  are  being  introduced  by  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  1  he 
new  mittens,  which  will  retail  for  79  cents,  were  tested  last 
winter  by  a  group  of  Rhode  Island  mothers  and  given  their 
stamp  of  approval. 

Appliance  Training.  General  Electric  has  ready  a  new 
training  film  on  its  Tastegard  coffee  maker.  Forty-seven 
slides  illustrate  selling  points.  With  the  film  goes  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  to  be  read  by  an  instructor  as  text  accom¬ 
panying  the  slide  showing. 

Greeting  Cards.  Hallmark  is  adding  to  its  series  of  doll 


greeting  cards  as  the  result  of  an  unusual  demand  from 
teachers,  librarians  and  children  for  more  of  the  favorite 
figures  from  fairly  tales  and  children's  stories.  They  are 
designed  for  sale  as  birthday  and  special  occasion  cards 
and  are  said  to  have  created  a  demand  as  collector’s  items. 

Bedside  Lamp.  Fhe  Hungerford  Plastics  Corp.  has  on  the 
market  a  night  light  lamp  called  the  Lazy-Lite,  which  is 
turned  on  and  off  by  tilting  the  translucent  plastic  shade. 
It  has  two  seven-w'att  bulbs,  either  or  both  of  which  can  l)e 
used.  A  $2.95  retail  price  is  suggested. 

PEOPLE 

Walter  H.  Rich,  president  of  Rich’s,  .\tlanta,  died  on 
November  3  at  the  age  of  67.  President  of  Rich’s  since 
1920,  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  store, 
which  w’as  established  in  1880.  He  was  nationally  known 
for  his  outstanding  career  in  merchandising,  and  famous  in 
the  south  for  his  philanthropies. 

Frank  H.  Neely  succeeds  to  the  presidency  of  Rich’s.  He 
has  been  executive  vice  president  of  the  store  since  1923, 
and  has  served  as  a  director  and  vice  president  of  the 
NRDGA. 

James  N.  Saunders  is  now  general  merchandise  manager 
at  G.  C.  Willis  Co.,  Champaign,  Ill.  He  was  formerly  with 
Interstate  Department  Stores. 

N.  R.  Velleman  has  been  appointed  vice  president  of 
Charles  A.  Kaufmann  Co.,  New  Orleans,  continuing  in  his 
position  as  the  store’s  controller.  (Continued  on  page  56) 


General  lieiv  of  sales  area  in  Cluett,  Peabody’s,  Boston  showroom 
showing  two-leveled  sales  table  with  suspended  drawer  units 
below.  In  the  foreground  are  two  of  the  four  revolving  screens 
which  separate  the  reception  room  from  the  sales  area.  The 
screens  may  be  revolved  manually  to  show  styles  mounted  on  the 
two  sides.  The  showroom  is  the  design  of  Robert  Heller  Associ. 
ales,  Neiv  York. 


A  3i  foot  high  glass  wall  separates  the  interior  of  the  new 
C.  H.  Baker  shoe  store  in  San  Francisco  from  an  exterior  arcade. 
Arcade  and  store  interior  are  treated  as  one  architectural  unit, 
ivith  continuous  wall  and  color  treatments.  Within,  one  entire 
wall  is  mirrored.  The  chandelier  is  actually  a  half-circular  fix¬ 
ture,,  the  other  half  being  supplied  by  optical  illusion.  Gruen 
&  Kummeck  Asscwiates  designed  the  store. 
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R.  G.  Tinnerholm  Sol  Cantor 

At  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  the  board  ol  directors 
has  elected  VV.  P.  Taliaferro,  Jr.  treasurer  to  succeed  Frank 
T.  Bates,  Jr.,  who  has  retired  as  vice  president  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Bates,  who  also  serves  on  NRDGA’s  board  of  directors, 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directoi  s 
and  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board. 

Richard  G.  Tinnerholm  has  been  appointed  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation  and 
will  have  additional  duties  as  staff  assistant  to  the  president. 
He  leaves  L.  Bamberger’s  where  he  has  been  assistant  con¬ 
troller  and  budget  director. 

At  Oppenheim,  Collins,  Philadelphia,  Lester  Hano,  vice 
president  and  store  executive  head  has  taken  on  the  duties 
of  general  merchandise  manager.  John  Miller  has  become 
assistant  merchandise  manager,  moving  out  as  advertising 
manager. 

Ernest  Bissel  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Louis  J. 
Melicek,  general  merchandise  manager,  at  Crowley.  Milner, 
Detroit. 

Washington  As  It  Looks  to 

type  of  legislation.  Coupled  with  the  new  housing  problem 
will  be  that  of  rent  control.  The  present  legislation  expires 
on  February  29,  1948,  so  speedy  action  will  be  required. 
The  last  extension  was  voted  in  June  and  with  it  was 
coupled  not  only  a  relaxation  of  building  controls,  but  a 
voluntary  15  p>er  cent  rent  increase  where  the  tenant  was 
agreeable  and  the  landlord  issued  a  lease  good  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1948. 

Labor.  A  great  deal  of  heat,  but  little  smoke,  has  been 
generated  during  the  recess  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It 
seems  now  that  the  problem  is  who  will  get  the  credit  or 
the  blame  for  the  passage  of  the  T-H  act.  It’s  the  number 
one  campaign  issue  at  the  moment.  That  the  blame  or 
praise  will  cut  across  both  parties  is  indicated  by  a  check 
of  the  voting  on  the  bill.  On  the  original  passage  of  the  bill, 
215  Republicans  and  93  Democrats  voted  in  the  “yea” 
column.  In  overriding  the  veto,  the  Republicans  picked  up 
ten  votes  with  a  total  of  225  for  overriding,  with  106  Demo¬ 
crats  representing  an  increase  of  16  joining  with  them. 
Voting  “nay”  on  the  override  issue  were  1 1  Republicans  and 
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W.  P.  Taliaferro,  Jr.  Frank  T.  Bates,  Jr. 

Sol  Cantor  has  been  named  general  merchandise  manager 
and  Eaton  B.  Lloyd.  Jr.,  general  sales  manager  at  Interstate 
Department  Stores. 

H.  D.  Brohm  continues  as  vice  president  at  the  Wieboldi 
Stores.  Chicago,  while  adding  to  his  duties  those  of  general 
operating  manager.  \V.  O.  Hansen  succeeds  Mr.  Brohm  as 
controller. 

Harriet  Wilinsky  has  been  apjxrinted  sales  manager  at 
Filene’s.  Boston,  and  as  a  mentber  of  the  store’s  manage 
ment  board. 

■Melvin  L.  Rivard  has  moved  to  the  New  York  offices  ol 
the  May  Department  Stores  and  to  his  new  post  as  assistant 
general  manager. 

Conrad  Comparato  has  been  named  controller  at  The 
Sample,  Buffalo. 

Clement  D.  Ryan,  president  and  directing  head  of  the 
Whitney  Co.,  San  Diego,  died  in  the  Bryce  Canyon  plane 
crash  October  24. 

Me  (Continued  from  page  16)  j 

71  Democrats.  .Along  with  the  attention  the  Taft-Hartk) 
.Act  will  receive,  there  will  be  a  concerted  drive  on  the  part 
of  the  unions  and  others  for  higher  minimum  wages  and 
a  broadening  of  the  social  security  program. 

Consumer  Credit.  Regulation  “W,”  wartime  credit  control 
regulation,  died  on  November  first,  but  the  passing  was  not 
without  event.  Marriner  Eccles,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
head,  continued  his  appeal  for  reinstitution  of  the  reguh 
tion  by  Congressional  action.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
Congress  will  look  into  this  matter  during  the  special 
session,  so  it  will  be  well  into  1948  before  this  subject  can 
be  considered.  In  any  event,  it  has  been  learned  that  Chair 
man  Jesse  Wolcott,  of  the  House  Banking  and  Curreno 
Committee,  feels  just  the  same  way  now  as  he  did  last 
summer  about  consumer  control  regulation— he  does  not 
like  the  idea.  With  this  background,  it  seems  hardly  likd' 
that  Regulation  “W”  will  be  revived. 

Just  to  keep  my  foot  on  base,  let  me  close  with  saying 
that  this  is  the  way  Washington  looks  today.  It  may  change 
tomorrow.  v 
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gclllll  speeds  Payroll  Accounting 

Rsid  Mttroock, 

'ni  ^  Division  of  Consolioatco  Gnoccns  Conpomtion 
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Underwoud  Corpur^ti 


PAYROLL  ACCOUNTING 
had  been  a  problem  for 
Reid  Murdoch  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  They  were  troubled  with  peak  loads  .  .  .  they 
needed  accuracy  .  .  .  greater  speed  .  .  .  and  simplicity. 

Today,  they  have  the  answer  to  their  problems  in  the 
versatile  Underwood  Sundstrand  Accounting  Machine. 
This  machine  prepares  five  different  Payroll  Records  plus 
General  Ledger  postings  .  .  .  saves  time,  saves  labor  and 
holds  down  accounting  costs. 

With  Sundstrand,  you  don’t  have  to  make  supple¬ 
mentary  computations  to  get  totals  for  governmental 
repons.  In  addition  to  Total  Gross  Earnings  and  Quar¬ 
terly  Taxable  Wages  Paid,  Sundstrand  automatically 
computes  and  prints  to-date  totals  of  Withholding  Taxes 
and  Federal  Insurance  contributions.  Sundstrand  also 
automatically  indicates  gross  earnings  in  excess  of  the 
$3,000  taxable  limit.  Sundstrand  does  this  as  part  of  the 
payroll  posting  operation.  Peak  loads,  formerly  caused 
by  extra  computation  work,  are  eliminated. 

Remember  Sundstrand  for  simplicity,  too!  Just  10 
numeral  keys  arranged  under  the  fingertips  of  one  hand. 
Your  present  employees  can  develop  a  speedy  "touch 
method”  after  only  a  few  hours’  practice. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  accountants  in  every 
line  of  business  recommend  Sundstrand.  Call  your  Under¬ 
wood  representative  for  further  information. 


These  5  separate  applications  are  prepat 
same  Underwood  Sundstrand  Accounting 

’ed  by  the 
Machines 

1.  Payroll  Journal  and  Payroll  Check 
Earnings  and  Deduction  Statement. 

including 

2.  Employee's  Federal  Tax  Record. 

3.  Salesmen's  Earnings,  Tax  and  Expen/ 

se  Record. 

4.  Savings  Bond  Records. 

5.  Salesmen's  Commissions  and  Sales  Records. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines 
.  .  .  Carhon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
One  Park  Avenue  New'  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Undeiwood  Limited,  13S  Victoria  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  etwi 
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Jl  his  store  doesn’t  have  to  overload  billing  clerks 
when  special  sales  increase  charge  activity. 

Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  enables  its  normal 
staff  to  take  billing  peaks  in  stride. 

Billing  clerks  can  do  this  because  they’re  spared 
the  work — and  saved  the  time — of  describing  every 
individual  posting.  No  need  for  it . . .  with  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing  . .  .  for  the  original  sales  checks 
go  out  with  the  bills. 

A  major  saving,  this  .  .  .  but  only  one  of  many  you 
get  with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing.  Besides  enabling 
clerks  to  handle  more  bills,  it  minimizes  questions 
about  charges  for  the  adjustment  department . . . 
materially  reduces  the  number  of  machines  and  the 
amount  of  stationery  used  .  . .  condenses  files  98%  . . . 
saves  valuable  floor  space. 

You  can  have  these  benefits  now.  Make  a  date  with 
a  Recordak  representative  to  discuss  installation  of 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  in  your  store.  Meanwhile, 
for  an  introduction  to  microfilming’s  benefits,  write 
for  ”50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—  and  its  application  to  retailing 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
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Recordak  Coiporation 
350  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


I'd  like  to  know  more  about  Recordak — the  microHlming 
machine  that  brings  so  many  benefits  to  retailing.  Send 
me  "50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 


Do  You  Hire  By  Looks  or  by  Facts? 


lion.  Has  he  handled  his  ahairs  with 
maturity  and  reality,  or  has  he  been 
casually  improvident? 

Again  we  ask  Joe  about  his  health 
in  the  sixth  group  of  questions.  We 
get  information  about  the  childhood 
he  had,  his  recent  illnesses,  and  the 
health  of  his  wife  and  children.  Per¬ 
haps  it  seems  that  we  lay  too  much 
stress  on  health,  since  we  have  asked 
him  three  times  about  his  own  health 
and  twice  about  the  health  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  But  this  is  a  check  and  cross¬ 
check.  A  thorough  health  history  pro¬ 
vides  many  important  interpretations 
of  an  individual’s  personality. 

In  the  seventh  group  of  questions 
we  ask  Joe  about  his  racial  and  religi¬ 
ous  prejudices,  and  what  sort  of 
people  he  likes  and  dislikes. 

Finally,  we  ask  Joe  if  he  was  ever 
arrested.  If  so,  we  want  to  know  what 
happened  and  what  the  charges  were. 
When  I  first  saw  this  question  I 
couldn’t  believe  that  people  would 
answer  it  honestly.  Some  do  not,  of 
course,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
if  the  interview  has  been  skillfully 
conducted,  we  get  many  interesting 
and  illuminating  answers. 

The  interviewer  must  then  rate  Joe 
on  the  material  develojjed.  He  is  rat¬ 
ed  oi  a  numerical  scale  of  four:  One, 
outstanding;  Two,  above  average: 
Three,  average;  Four,  below  average. 
The  interviewer  then  writes  a  narra¬ 
tive  evaluation  of  Joe.  He  summarizes 
Joe’s  probable  industrial  stability,  his 
emotional  maturity,  his  work  motiva¬ 
tion,  and  his  probable  success  in  work¬ 
ing  with  others. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor 
in  this  evaluation  is  the  degree  of  Joe’s 
maturity.  If  the  pattern  interview  in¬ 
dicates  that  Joe  has  grown  up,  which 
is  what  emotional  maturity  means,  we 
will  have  confidence  that  he  will  make 
a  good  employee.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  find  that  Joe  needs  a  shoulder 
to  lean  on,  or  shows  no  indication  of 
an  ability  to  handle  his  life  in  a  con¬ 
structive  fashion,  the  chances  are  that 
he  has  not  outgrown  the  anti-social 
characteristics  of  his  childhood.  If 
this  is  true,  we  know  that  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  trouble  with  his  fellow 
workers,  or  his  boss,  or  will  soon  lose 


interest  in  his  job. 

Assuming  that  the  interviewer  is 
satisfied,  Joe  is  sent  for  a  medical  ex¬ 
amination.  The  doctor  also  secures  a 
work,  an  educational,  a  family,  and  a 
marital  history.  He  then  gives  Joe  a 
very  complete  and  thorough  physical 
examination.  During  this  examina¬ 
tion,  the  doctor  further  determines 
the  applicant's  degree  of  maturity  and 
his  ability  to  stand  up  under  the  shock 
and  pressure  which  every  job  develops. 

For  his  information,  the  doctor  has 
the  “patterned  interview’’  blank,  the 
emotional  deviation  and  the  physical 
(juestionnaire,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
ask  for  explanations  of  discrepancies 
in  statements  and  records.  Many  times 
the  doctor  will  find  the  key  to  a  ques¬ 
tionable  situation,  where  we  have 
failed. 

.\11  applicants  for  regular  employ¬ 
ment  at  \Vieboldt  Stores,  Inc.  are  now 
selected  through  this  procedure.  It  is 
true  that,  because  of  the  present  labor 
market  in  this  area,  we  are  forced  to 
take  many  employees  who  rate  average 
or  lower.  But  we  consider  jobs  filled 
with  below  average  persons  to  be  only 
temporarily  filled. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  employ¬ 
ment  situation  we  require  this  process 
now  for  several  practical  reasons.  We 
are  still  experimenting  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  adjusting  it  to  suit  our 
needs,  and  we  are  training  our  own 
interviewers.  This  experimentation 
gives  our  interviewers  experience  and 
confidence  in  their  judgments.  In  any 
event,  we  at  least  know  the  quality  of 
the  people  we  are  employing.  This 
aids  us  in  placement  and  training  and 
we  can  keep  our  fingers  on  the  weak 
spots  in  our  organization. 

I  have  been  told,  by  some  person¬ 
nel  people,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
conduct  such  a  probing  type  of  inter¬ 
view.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  none 
of  our  business  if  an  applicant  is  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  his  mother-in-law,  or 
why  he  divorced  his  wife,  or  why  he 
borrowed  three  hundred  dollars  from 
a  loan  agency.  AVe  are,  however,  in 
emphatic  disagreement  with  this  point 
of  view.  W^e  feel  that  when  you  hire 
a  new  employee  you  not  only  engage 
his  working  skill,  but  you  engage  the 


{Continued  from  page  12) 

whole  man— his  frustrations,  his  re¬ 
straints,  and  the  traditions  and  ani¬ 
mosities  of  his  social  group.  We  are 
certain  that  the  foundation  of  good 
morale  and  efficiency  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is  emotionally  mature,  industrial¬ 
ly  and  medically  stable  individuals 
with  strong  work  motivations. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  .Association,  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  phychiatrists  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  well-adjusted 
and  emotionally  stable  people  are  as 
interesting  as  a  row  of  zeros;  neurotics 
are  the  interesting  people.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  this.  The  world  has  al¬ 
ways  been  moved  by  maladjusted,  neu¬ 
rotic  individuals.  However,  a  service 
organization,  such  as  retailing,  needs 
well-adjusted  people  who  can  stand 
up  under  the  pressures  developed  in 
the  very  act  of  conducting  that  service 
for  all  kinds  of  people.  I  am  confident 
that  our  technique  will  never  develop 
to  the  point  where  we  will  not  get  our 
fair  share  of  neurotics  who  may  add 
foams  and  froth  and  progress  to  the 
business. 

.As  we  grow  more  skilled  in  this  tech¬ 
nique,  we  will  add  other  tests  for  spe¬ 
cific  jobs,  some  of  which  we  are  using 
now,  such  as  speed  tests  for  typists  and 
stenographers.  We  feel  the  first  essen¬ 
tial,  however,  is  to  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  have  the  kind  ol 
material  in  the  applicant  that  will 
make  a  good  employee. 

R.  N.  McMurry  &  Company,  whom 
we  retain  as  psychological  consultants, 
validate  our  judgments  on  most  of 
our  applicants  for  executive  positions. 
Because  they  have  a  staff  of  trained 
psychologists,  they  supplement  the 
“jjattern  interview’’  with  a  battery  of 
tests,  including  the  Rorschach  (Ink 
Blot)  Tost.  Of  more  than  thirty  ap 
plicants  they  have  examined  and  rec¬ 
ommended  for  employment,  only  one 
has  failed  to  come  up  to  predictions. 
Ten  veterans  were  placed  in  a  year¬ 
long  training  group,  after  evaluation 
by  the  McMurry  office,  and  all  of  these 
men  are  still  in  our  employ  and  doing 
exceptionally  well.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  fact-finding  approach  to  em¬ 
ployee  selection  is  infinitely  sujrerior 
to  the  “eveball  method”  , 
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For  years,  Dennison  has  specialized  in  the 
development  and  production  of  equipment 
which  has  enabled  marking  rooms  to  increase 
efficiency  without  expensive  clmnge-overs. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  basic 
poUcy  of  '^Modernization  With  Minimum 
Investment." 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  Dennison  DiaJ-Sets  which  print  code  and 
price  information  on  a  complete  reuige  of 
string  tags  without  the  necessity  for  setting 


type  or  handling  ink.  A  wide  variety  of  items 
from  infants'  wear  to  washing  machines — 
controlled  or  not  controlled — may  be  meurked 
more  quickly,  more  cleanly  and  more  accu> 
rately.  The  proper  model  in  your  marking 
room  will  go  a  long  way  to  increase  the  scope 
of  an  already  effective  insfallation. 

The  Dial-Sets — like  all  Dennison  marking 
room  equipment — conform  to  specifications 
laid  down  by  marking  room  operators  them¬ 
selves.  Each  model  has  been  designed  to  do  a 
particular  job  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
modem  merchandising. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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iicss.  Mail)  ol  these  trade  papers  tell 
us  that  most  retailers  have  never  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  the  impiortance  that  this 
office  has;  apparently  because  their  cir¬ 
culations  are  only  in  the  thousands 
instead  of  the  millions.  We  believe 
everybody  is  important.  .\nd,  too,  it 
may  be  that  among  the  readers  of 
these  [lublications  is  a  potential  friend 
—possibly  a  customer,  a  future  stwk- 
holder,  or  a  future  supplier.  VV'e  know 
that  if  we  serve  the  trade  publications 
well  when  they  request  information, 
they  in  turn  will  be  generous  with  the 
space  they  give  us  and  the  type  of  story 
they  write  about  us. 


►  Special  Events.  I'here  are  two 
general  types  of  special  events  which 
this  office  plans.  The  first  is  the  “tie- 
in’'  in  which  we  associate  ourselves 
with  some  organization  or  individual 
for  mutual  publicity.  These  are  usu¬ 
ally  one-time  special  events  such  as  an 
exhibition  which  would  travel  from 
store  to  store. 

The  second  is  an  organization  or 
store-sponsored  program  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  for  a  series  of  long-range  events. 

Our  most  desirable  and  valuable 
tie-ins  have  been  with  non-profit  wel¬ 
fare  organizations.  This  Fall,  our 
“Lane  Bryant  Mothers-to-be  Club”  has 
been  started.  I'his  is  a  tie-in  which 
we  ourselves  sought,  with  the  national 
Maternity  Center  Association.  Fhe) 
prepared  for  us  a  series  of  seven  bulle¬ 
tins  called  “STORK  FAC:TS”  which 
deal  with  pre-natal  care  beginning 
with  the  third  month.  Carrying  none 
of  our  advertising,  these  bidletins  are 
sent  free  by  our  mail  order  organiza¬ 
tion  and  most  of  our  stores  to  any 
expectant  nrother  who  retjuests  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Club. 

Last  year  nearly  all  of  our  stores  in 
20  cities  cooperated  in  our  public 
.service  tie-in  with  six  overseas  relief 
agencies  in  the  collecting  of  maternity 
and  babies’  clothing  for  overseas. 

.-\mong  the  most  important  of  spe¬ 
cial  events  planned  and  directed  by  the 
public  relation^  office  are  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  connection  with  the  o|K'nings 
of  new  or  remodeled  stores. 

(Continued  on  page  04) 
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REMEMBER  when  your  fabric,  pattern  and 
notion  departments  were  crying  for  customers 
— just  ten  years  agpl  When  February  was  the 
low  point  of  the  year,  and  salespeople  couldn't 
ring  up  enough  sales  to  pay  their  own  salaries? 

WHAT  changed  the  picture?  Cooperative  effort, 
on  yoxir  part  and  oius — timed  to  consumer 
needs  and  geared  to  constantly  changing 
economy,  has  put  over  this  vast  national  pro¬ 
motion.  Steadily  through  the  ten  years,  home¬ 
sewing  has  gained  to  the  point  where  February 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week  is  your  Num¬ 
ber  One  store  promotion — your  Number  One 


sales  puller,  profit  maker  and  prestige  builder. 

THE  DEMAND  for  sewing  materials  will  reach 
its  peak  diudng  National  Sew  and  Save  Week. 
Plan  now!  Order  your  yard  goods,  patterns  and 
sewing  notions  well  in  advance.  Schedule  your 
windows,  map  fashion  shows  and  department 
promotions,  plan  local  newspaper  advertising 
and  radio  tie-ins.  Plan  special  teen-age  events 
and  register  with  this  vast  new  market  that 
your  store  is  home-sewing  headquarters.  Put 
this  profitable  business  in  your  own  pocket  by 
the  simple  method  of  coordinating  your  efforte 
with  ours!  Cash  in  on  the  home-sewing  boom! 


Send  for  fro*  display  matarksll  Us*  coupon  bolow. 


WIN  CASH  PRIZES! 

Window  Display  Contest  during  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 


GENEROUS  CASH  AWARDS  will  be  made  to  the  display  managers  or  window  trimmers 
instedling  the  best  Sew  and  Save  windows,  featuring  jointly  fabrics,  patterns  and  notions, 
selling  the  theme  of  the  project. 

PRIZES  are  divided  into  two  classes: 

(1)  Larger  Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $100;  2nd  prize,  $50;  and  three  3rd  prizes  of  $25  each. 

(2)  Smaller  Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $100;  2nd  prize,  $50;  and  three  3rd  prizes  of  $25  each. 

IN  ADDITION,  $2.50  will  be  peiid  for  each  5  z  7  (or  larger)  photograph  of  different  displays 
submitted.  None  smaller  will  be  entered  in  Contest.  See  Coupon  below. 


NATIONAL  NEEDLECRAFT  BUREAU,  INC. 

385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 


385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Free  Sew  and  Save  Display  Material 
and  information  about  the  Window  Display  Contest. 

Nome . 

Store . 


Addree* . 

City . State. 
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One  ot  our  most  sutcesstul  was  the 
opening  oi  the  New  York  store  at 
Fortieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  on 
February  3,  of  this  year.  It  is  well  to 
p>oint  out  here  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
with  every  other  special  event  we  do 
with  a  store,  we  spend  considerable 
time  exchanging  ideas  with  the  store 
managers  and  their  assistants.  Not 
only  did  they  have  plenty  of  gootl 
ideas  on  their  ow’ii,  but  they  listened 
to  all  our  ideas,  no  matter  how  crazy 
they  seemed. 

Among  the  “crazy  ideas”  was  the 
one  of  WTapping  the  building  like  a 
package,  w’ith  a  three-foot  wide  ribbon 
around  it,  tied  in  a  gigantic  how. 
This  idea  is  still  being  written  al)oul 
in  popular  and  trade  publications, 
and  hardly  a  week  passes  when  this 
office  doesn’t  receive  letters,  ’phone 
calls  and  visits  from  stores  throughout 
the  nation  asking  how  to  “wrap”  a 
building  for  their  hpening. 

VVe  feel  that  an  opening  of  one  ol 
our  stores  is  news  to  all  the  women 
and  children  of  the  community,  so  we 
do  our  best  to  help  the  newspapers 
get  all  the  information  they  need.  The 
most  amazing  thing  to  me  has  been 
the  real  lack  of  competition  in  the 
retail  field  for  space  in  publications. 
Only  a  few'  top  retail  operations  seem 
to  consider  publications  important 
enough  to  give  information  to,  even 
though  that  information  is  devotetl  to 
them  and/or  their  products. 


^  Employee  and  Stockholder  Infor¬ 
mation:  Lane  Bryant  is  fortunate  in 
that  it  has  a  separate  department 
which  is  concerned  with  Employee  Re¬ 
lations  and  the  preparation  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  these  employees.  At  the 
same  time,  it  concerns  itself  with  the 
preparation  of  similar  information 
for  the  store  managers  which  would 
be  useful  for  them  in  improving  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  The  Lane  Bryant 
public  relations  office  assists  the  per¬ 
sonnel  executive  in  the  presentation 
of  this  information. 


Lane  Bryant’s  employee  program 
with  its  bonuses,  scholarships,  profit- 
sharing,  hospitalization,  etc.,  is  often 
news  of  interest  to  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity.  That  news  is  w'ritten  for  each  of 
our  stores,  for  them  to  send  to  their 
local  newspapers. 


'I'he  annual  report  is  considered  by 
the  public  relations  department  as 
one  of  the  most  important  public  re¬ 
lations  pieces  of  the  organization,  and 
the  only  public  relations  piece  as  far 
as  stockholders  are  concerned.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  stockholders  can  and 
should  be  our  best  boosters  and  sales¬ 
men,  for,  naturally,  they  stand  to 
benefit  by  any  increased  sales.  They 
are  helped  in  this  direction  by  an  at¬ 
tractive,  informative,  easily  readable, 
graphic,  pictorial  annual  report.  Each 
year  this  office  w'orks  closely  with  the 
executives  of  the  company  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  editorial  presentation  of  the 
annual  report,  .\ccording  to  our  stock¬ 
holders,  and  the  Financial  World’s 
annual  judging,  we  are  improving. 

►  The  Department’s  Relation  to  the 
Stores:  .As  we  mentioned  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  it  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  this  department  to  “sell” 
ideas  to  each  of  the  store  managers. 
“Ideas”  are  the  merchandise  of  the 
public  relations  department  and  the 
major  part  of  its  service  to  all  of  the 
stores.  In  selling  its  ideas,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  to  have  its  “catalogues.” 

One  of  these  is  a  weekly  bulletin 
called  “A’our  Public  Relations.”  Not 
only  are  new  ideas  presented  on  this 
one-page  cartoon-illustrated  bulletin, 
but  successful  special  events,  publici¬ 
ty  campaigns,  etc.,  are  reported.  To 
those  stores  which  have  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  successful  public  relations  event 
or  idea,  an  “orchid”  is  awarded. 

“Your  Public  Relations”  also  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  job  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  its  managers  with  the  purposes 
and  philosophy  of  public  relations, 
and  the  tools  in  building  a  good  pro¬ 
gram.  By  citing  examples,  it  explains 
the  “do”  and  “do  not”  of  newspap)er, 
consumer  and  employee  relations. 

Every  week,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
one-page  “Your  Public  Relations”  is 
a  six  to  ten-page  bulletin  entitled 
“This  Week’s  Clippings.”  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
newspaper,  magazine  and  trade  paper 
articles  about  the  various  stores  and 
the  company.  It  is  the  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  that  “Lane  Bryant  is  news.” 

Whenever  the  public  relations  office 
has  an  idea,  or  wishes  to  report  the 
details  of  a  particularly  successful 


idea,  we  send  out  a  sheet  headed  “A 
Promotion  Idea.”— On  it  we  give  the 
idea  in  a  nutshell  (actually  having 
a  sketch  of  a  nutshell  to  put  it  in) ; 
w'e  give  the  details  needed  to  put  it 
into  operation,  and  we  list  the  ma¬ 
terials  available,  usually  furnished 
without  any  charge  beyond  that  ol 
shipping  expense. 

In  addition  to  the  bulletins  abo\e, 
some  ideas  are  submitted  by  letter  to 
only  one  of  our  store  managers— sev¬ 
eral  of  the  store  managers  have  been 
delighted  to  have  our  office  use  their 
store  to  experiment  with  various  pub¬ 
lic  relations  or  publicity  ideas  which, 
if  successful,  are  then  made  available 
to  our  chain. 

►  Fashion  Publicity:  Last,  but  lar 
from  the  least  in  importance,  is  our 
fashion  publicity.  Mrs.  Paula  Miller 
is  my  assistant  and  the  director  of  all 
fashion  publicity  for  all  of  our  stores. 
She  prepares  photographs  and  mats 
of  merchandise  for  use  by  the  news¬ 
papers  on  their  women’s  pages.  Our 
stores  are  not  charged  for  this  space, 
and  in  most  cities,  the  newspapers  are 
glad  to  get  good  fashion  photographs, 
at  no  cost  to  them,  to  brighten  up 
their  women’s  pages. 

One  other  service  Mrs.  Miller  gives 
each  of  the  stores' desiring  it.  is  a  small 
column  called  “Write’n  h'ashion” 
which  carries  real  fashion  news  and 
no  advertising.  It  is  reproduced  at 
space  rates  in  the  local  pa|X‘r  and 
renders  a  valuable  fashion  public  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  women  of  the  community. 
No  merchandise  sold  at  the  store  is 
mentioned  in  the  column,  but  the  col¬ 
umn  appears  with  the  compliments  of 
the  store. 

One  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  most  inqxrrtani 
jobs  is  obtaining  publicity  space  in 
national  fashion  magazines.  These  tie- 
ins  are  usually  done  in  cooperation 
w'ith  the  manufacturer.  It  is  here 
where  a  manufacturer  can  be  of  most 
help.  He,  of  course,  is  interested  in 
having  the  magazine  credit  his  mer¬ 
chandise  to  those  stores  having  pres¬ 
tige  among  the  public.  An  almost  di¬ 
rect  result  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  publicity  our  stores  and  our  biiyen 
and  other  executives  have  received  in 
the  trade  press  is  an  increased  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  mailufacturers  to 
give  Lane  Bryant’s  name  as  a  credit. 
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Modern  RetaUers  turn  to  Remington  Rund*s 

I ]VI PROVED  Cyele  Rilting  3Muehine 


Now  you  can  have  more  efficient  handling  of  your  accounts 
receivable.  Remington  Rand's  IMPROVED  Bookkeeping 
Machine  for  streamlined  cycle  billing — 


of  a  separate  transcript  ledger  and  the  addition  of  new  form-han¬ 
dling  guides,  you  have  faster,  simpler  posting. 

Monthly  customer  billing  is  accomplished  in  one  swift  operation. 
Purchases,  returns,  payments,  as  well  as  previous  and  current 
balances  are  accumulated  for  proof — and  balances  are  computed 
and  printed  automatically.  This  completely  electrified  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine  eliminates  month-end  peak  loads,  saves  work  hours 
and  improves  customer  relations. 

Call  your  local  Remington  Rand  representative  for  complete 
details.  Or  send  for  free  booklet,  “Cycle  Billing  is  easy  .  . 


1 .  increases  speed  of  posting 

2.  simplipes  operation 

3.  improves  customer  records 


ic  serv- 
1  unity, 
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Statement  and  ledger  are  produced  simultaneously.  Yet  each 
form  is  an  original — printed  by  a  separate  ribbon,  giving  you 
neat,  clear  records.  Through  elimination  of  repeat  printing 
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ADDING -DCX5KKEEPING- CALCULATING  MACHINES  DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT  ST,  315  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10.  N.  Y. 


Sure!  Send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Cycle  Billing  is  easy 
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Is  Riskless  Enterprise  Possible?  (Continued  from  page  22) 


most  inflationary  things  that  could 
have  happened.  He  pointed  out  that 
they  came  back  into  a  sold-up  market 
which  naturally  had  an  inflationary 
effect  on  prices. 

W'hen  all  this  is  coupled  with  state¬ 
ments  from  w'oolen  and  worsted 
sources  to  the  effect  that  that  industry 
has  no  intention  of  losing  $98  million 
in  10  years,  as  it  did  after  World  War 

I,  the  position  of  the  mills  becomes 
very  clear.  Actually  the  mills  are  say¬ 
ing  that,  whereas,  before  World  War 

II,  retailers  ami  others  were  able  to 
lome  in  at  any  time  and  get  practical¬ 
ly  any  goods  they  wanted  from  the 
mill  (at  great  loss  to  the  mills  them¬ 
selves,  they  allege) ,  now’adays  the 
mills  have  learned  the  lesson  of  not 
carrying  an  inventory  (with  results 
considerably  more  profitable) .  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  up  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  of  goods  either  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  at  the  outset  w'ith  their  com¬ 
plete  wants,  or  face  the  risk  of  going 
without,  or  paying  higher  prices  to 
so-called  “jobbers.” 

Now,  retailers  cannot  fairly  object 
to  mills  learning  and  acting  upon 
their  inventory  lesson  just  as  we  re¬ 
tailers  did  in  1920-21.  But  we  can, 
quite  legitimately,  go  beyond  that  and 
continue  to  object,  as  we  hate  been 
doing,  to  the  philosophy  of  riskless 
enterprise  which  leads  the  mills  not 
to  carry  any  inventory  at  all.  If  you 
haven’t  any  inventory,  how  can  you 
supply  your  regular  customers?  There 
is  an  obligation  inherent  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  regular  patronage.  The 
mills  should  be  prepared  to  supply  the 
reasonable  wants  of  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  on  reorders  just  as  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  aim  to  do  for  their 
regular  customers. 

Furthermore,  the  disjjosition  of 
original  excess  product,  quoted  as  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  “jobbers,”  is  frequently 
not  sold  to  jobbers  at  all  but  to  specu¬ 
lators  in  jobbers’  clothing.  It  is  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  honorable  name  of  job¬ 
ber  and  of  wholesaler  to  dignify  this 
operation  with  the  legitimacy  of  tife 
name  of  jobber.  True  jobbing  f>er- 
forms  a  real  service.  But  speculation 
is  something  else  again.  It  doesn’t  be¬ 
long.  During  the  war  years  it  was 
called  “black  market.”  It  shouldn’t  be 


be  called  anything  better  now.  And 
certainly  it  shouldn’t  be  relied  on  by 
the  mills  or  any  other  proper  factor  in 
the  economic  process  as  an  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  risks  inherent  in  the 
discharge  of  their  legitimate  function. 

If  the  system  of  riskless  enterprise 
lor  the  supplier  factors  of  consumer 
gootls  should  become  permanently  en¬ 
trenched  and  established,  if  retailers 
could  be  compelled  henceforth  always 
to  buy  at  arms  length  their  seasonal 
requirements,  if  advance  commit¬ 
ments  of  one  hundred  per  cent  should 
unhappily  become  the  rule,  then  the 
outlook  for  the  apparel  business 
would  be  dim  indeed.  It  would  be¬ 
come  clouded  because  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  ready-to-w’ear  in  this  country 
enjoyed  its  greatest  growth  under  the 
reorder  system.  .\nd  a  merchant 
would  have  to  be  psychic  to  forecast 
with  complete  accuracy  the  pattern  of 
his  reorder  probabilities. 

There  are,  of  course,  types  of  ap¬ 
parel  stores  which  can  make  maxi¬ 
mum  advance  commitments  with  min¬ 
imum  risk.  There  are  perhaps  parts 
of  the  ready-to-wear  operations  in 
many,  if  not  most,  stores  where  this 
is  equally  true.  Stores  catering  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  upper  income  brackets 
may  find  that  the  demand  of  their 
customers  for  individuality  minimizes 
the  reorder  consideration  for  them. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  may  also 
characterize  the  higher  merchandise 
levels  of  stores  or  departments  which 
address  their  appeals  to  more  than  one 
income  bracket.  Then,  too,  at  all  price 
strata,  there  are  the  classic  typtes  of 
garments  which  are  perennials  with 
the  public  and  constitute,  therefore,  a 
zone  of  safety  in  the  stock. 

But,  for  the  run-of-the-mill  mer¬ 
chant  the  risks  attendant  upon  heavy 
advance  buying  are  prohibitive  except 
under  conditions  of  such  acute  gen¬ 
eral  scarcity  that  the  customer  is  liter¬ 
ally  compelled  to  hunt  down  her’ re¬ 
quirements  in  store  after  store.  The 
impact  of  these  risks  upton  storekeep¬ 
ers,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1947, 
is  sharply  reflected  in  the  rep>ort  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  covering  159 
stores  widely  distributed  over  the 
country,  showing  a  rise  in  the  mark¬ 
down  rate  from  4%  in  1946  to  7.6% 


in  1947.  j 

rite  increase  in  the  markdown  rate  I 
this  year  would  not  be  a  circumstance  j 
to  the  ruinous  rise  which  would  oct  ur  t 
it  a  reversal  of.  the  demand  trend  I 
found  retailers  generally  locked  into  I 
the  ice  of  unmeltable  advance  com¬ 
mitments.  This  is  w'hat  we  mean  by 
"uneconomic.”  And  experience  has  I 
demonstrated  that,  in  such  a  situation, 
what  is  uneconomic  for  one  is  uneco¬ 
nomic  for  all. 

.So  it  does  not  ring  true  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  trying  to  get  off  the  sup¬ 
ply  hook  on  which  he  was  hung  up  for 
so  many  w’eary  war  years  to  hear  again 
the  epithet  “hand-to-mouth  buying” 
applied  to  his  efforts  to  resume  the 
tested  and  proved  methods  by  which 
his  apparel  business  and  that  of  his 
suppliers  flourished  so  prosprerously 
for  so  long  a  time. 

We  all  want  a  free  economy.  Ours 
has  been  freed  of  its  wartime  re¬ 
straints  for  some  time  now.  But  the 
problems  of  unbalance  dominate  our 
unstable  apparel  markets.  The  ques¬ 
tions  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
ready-to-wear  buyers  who  are  the  di¬ 
rect  purchasing  agents  of  the  w'omen 
of  this  country  reveal  the  acuteness 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  crux  con-  i 
fronting  us,— “W'ill  manufacturers  act-  1 
ually  cut  the  numbers  I  have  ordered,  j 
or  will  I  be  told  they  were  never  put  i 
in  work  when  I  inquire  why  they  did  I 
not  arrive  by  the  delivery  date  spteci-  1 
fied?  Can  I  count  on  the  prices  I  | 
wrote  on  the  order?  Will  delivery  j 
date  timing  coincide  w'ith  my  custom-  1 
ers’  needs?  What  about  reorders?  If  j 
they  are  uncertain,  does  public  accept-  ! 
ance  of  the  styles  involved  justify  my  I 
going  all  out  on  them  before  the  sea-  I 
son  starts?  Can  I  expect  color  and  | 
size  deliveries  as  ordered,  or  will  un-  J 
balance  here  undermine  an  otherwise  j 
sound  op>eration?  i 

Mills,  manufacturers,  and  retailers  | 
are  under  a  unique  necessity  to  get 
together  and  make  our  system  tick 
smoothly  and  regularly  once  again  in 
this  apparel  field  which  is  their  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  a  business  sense  and 
their  joint  resp>onsibility  in  a  social 
sense.  The  opjxjrtunity  is  theirs  now 
and  it  should  not  be  neglected  for  it 
might  not  come  again.  , 
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In  clean,  flowinf^  lines  and  two-tone 
harmony,  Burroughs  style  engineers 
have  interpreted  the  inner  perfection 
of  the  new  Burroughs  Electric  Duplex 
Calculator  ...  its  ease  of  operation 
and  sureness  of  figure  control. 

Here  is  an  instrument  to  lift  the  pride 
and  quicken  the  spirit  of  the  modem 
business  girl .  .  .  make  deft  hands  more 
deft.  Here,  too,  is  the  promise  of  other 


Burroughs  developments  now  in  the 
making  ...  of  improvements  and 
refinements  that  reflect  the  stepped-up 
tempo  of  Burroughs  research  in  elec¬ 
tronics,  metallurgy,  chemistry  and 
styling. 

Great  things  are  going  on  at  Burroughs 
.  .  .  as  this  new  Burroughs  Calculator 
bears  evidence.  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 
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Burroughs 


Do’wntown  Shopping  Areas 


No  intelligent  citizen  can  look  upon 
the  steady  deterioration  of  the  down¬ 
town  section  of  his  city  with  equanim¬ 
ity.  In  this  central  section  is  housed 
the  governmental  offices  of  the  city 
and  county,  the  great  banking  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  and  the  offices  of 
thousands  of  local  and  out  of  town 
companies,  in  addition  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  department  stores  and  specialty 
stores  of  the  city.  Here  are  concen¬ 
trated  the  chief  real  estate  values  ol 
the  community.  In  short,  this  is  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  the  community. 

Since  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
thinking  citizen  that  the  maintenance 
and  the  up-building  of  the  downtown 
areas  of  our  great  cities  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  let  us  list  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  in  improving  these  areas: 

1 .  How  to  get  customers  and  business 
personnel  downtown  convenient¬ 
ly,  comfortably  and  quickly. 

2.  How  to  furnish  adequate  and  con¬ 
venient  parking  space  near  the 
principal  shopping  centers. 

How  to  rehabilitate  the  downtown 
area  and  improve  the  shopping 
center. 

►  1.  Transportation.  There  are  two 
problems  to  be  solved  here.  The  first 
is  mass  transportation  by  means  of 
public  conveyances.  The  second  is 
handling  individual  automobile  traffic. 

There  is  no  one  solution  for  this 
transportation  problem  that  will  be 
equally  suitable  for  all  communities. 
The  geography  and  geology  of  the  city 
may  have  an  important  bearing.  For 
example,  many  cities  are  situated  on 
a  river  or  lake  front,  with  the  down¬ 
town  area  close  to  the  water.  This 
geography  greatly  complicates  the 
traffic  problem.  Geologically,  the  soil 
may  be  such  that  certain  means  of 
rapid  transit,  such  as  subways,  are 
impracticable. 

Cities  like  Detroit  are  like  the  half 
of  a  great  wagon  wheel,  with  streets 
running  at  angles  in  all  directions 
from  the  focal  point  of  the  downtown 
area.  In  such  cities  the  dow-ntown 
section  becomes  the  smaller  end  of  a 
funnel  into  which  traffic  flows  from 
all  directions.,  except  the  river  side. 
Many  plans  have  been  made  and 


many  dreams  have  been  dreamed  to 
solve  this  traffic  problem  in  Detroit 
as  in  other  cities.  When  it  is  all  boiled 
down  to  the  essentials  of  getting  the 
problem  solved  quickly  with  the  least 
possible  cost,  it  seems  that  the  solution 
to  this  problem  in  Detroit  must  come 
through  improved  bus  service,  or 
street  car  service,  or  a  combination  ol 
the  two. 

Strategically  located  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  terminals  are  essential  to  the 
effective  operation  of  any  mass  trans¬ 
portation  system.  The  city  of  Detroit 
has  a  plan  for  a  whole  series  of  new 
terminals  on  paper,  and  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  city;  but  little  has 
been  accomplished  to  date  on  account 
of  the  legal  action  taken  by  property 
ow’ners  contesting  the  right  of  the  cits 
to  condemn  property  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  by  public  vehicles,  we  must  give 
consideration  to  the  ease  with  which 
individual  motorists  can  get  into  the 
center  of  the  city.  This  individual 
automobile  traffic  is  important  to  the 
downtown  business  section. 

Strategic  super-highways  must  be 
built  right  into  the  city.  Such  high¬ 
ways  must  be  built  so  that  there  are 
few  or  no  crossings.  Detroit  has 
planned  a  number  of  such  thorough¬ 
fares,  but  has  run  into  the  usual  diffi¬ 
culties  in  building  them. 

►  Parking  Space.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  that  is  for  the  cit) 
to  take  over  the  major  responsibility 
for  providing  proper  parking  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  downtown  area.  At  least 
the  city  should  have  the  authority  to 
provide  such  facilities. 

Some  may  object  to  this  solution  on 
the  score  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have 
any  further  encroachments  by  govern¬ 
ment,  even  by  city  governments,  in 
the  field  of  private  enterprise.  With 
this  reluctance  to  have  the  city  enter 
this  field,  I  am  in  entire  sympathy, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  private  capi¬ 
tal  is  not  attracted  to  this  type  of  in¬ 
vestment  in  sufficient  amounts. 

In  Detroit,  for  instance,  there  are 
whole  blocks  near  the  main  business 
section  that  are  now  partly  vacant 
and  partly  occupied  by  buildings 
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which  are  a  discredit  to  the  downtown 
area.  If  private  investors  attempted 
to  buy  this  property  for  building  mul¬ 
tiple  parking  units,  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  up  for  exorbitant  prices 
as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  it  was 
wanted  for  this  purpose.  The  city 
could  and  should  obtain  it  at  a  price 
which  is  fair  on  the  basis  of  present 
usage  and  income. 

One  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  any  program  for  building 
parking  facilities.  It  has  been  found 
by  surveys  that  people  will  not  walk 
more  than  300  yards  from  a  parking 
lot  without  counting  it  too  great  an 
inconvenience.  'Fhis  makes  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  parking  facilities  be  provided 
close  to  the  main  business  section. 

Peripheral  parking  has  received 
considerable  attention  and  some  trials. 
It  may  be  a  partial  answer  in  some 
cities,  although  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  trials  thus  far  have  not  been 
too  successful. 

However,  it  may  be  that  the  idea  is 
better  than  the  original  trials  indicate. 
The  parking  lots  must  be  strategically 
located  on,  or  near,  main  thorough¬ 
fares.  They  must  be  well-appointed 
with  shelters  and  loading  platforms 
so  that  customers  are  protected  in  bad 
weather.  •  .And  above  all,  the  custom¬ 
ers  must  not  be  forced  to  walk  far,  for 
they  just  will  not  be  “forced.” 

I'he  plan  works  best  when  two 
parking  lots  are  located  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  city,  so  that  buses  can 
shuttle  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  parking  lots  to  the  shojrping 
center. 

^  Rehabilitation.  In  part,  this  is  a 
matter  of  good  housekeeping  on  the 
part  of  citizens  and  property  owners. 
If  people  have  any  civic  pride  they 
will  help  to  keep  their  city  clean  and 
attractive.  Civic  pride  does  not  just 
happen;  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  brought 
about  by  education  and  proper  super¬ 
vision. 

I'he  city  officials  must  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  compelling  careless 
pioperty  owners  to  keep  their  proper¬ 
ty  in  proper  condition  and  a  credit  to 
the  downtown  area.  Fire  traps  and 
unsightly  buildings  should  be  con- 
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Movable  separators  instantly 
moved  where  needed— Diebold 
trays  provide  room  for 

peak  holiday  expansion. 


rices 


Separators  move  freely  on 
rollers  to  quickly  create 

working  "V".  Sales  checks 
can't  slip  under. 


Iger  cards  clean  after  years 
of  service.  Can't  work  i 
'don't  get  dog-eared  from 

frequent  tamping  down. 
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You  know  all  the  advantages  of  Cycle  Billing— reduction 
of  complaints,  quick  settlement  of  claims,  leveling  of  sales 
peaks  and  valleys— but  you  may  not  have  heard  of  the 
difference  in  Cycle  Billing  equipment. 

In  ease  of  operation  and  complete  record  protection,  Diebold 
Billing  Desks  show  ample  evidence  of  research,  engineer¬ 
ing  development  and  long  experience.  Ledger  cards  will 
not  work  up,  need  no  destructive  tamping  down.  Sales 
checks  cannot  slip  under  the  multiple  separators.  Separators 
move  effortlessly  on  rollers.  Reserve  capacity  is  provided 
for  the  peak  loads  that  are  bound  to  come.  You  will  pay 
nothing  extra  for  Diebold  Equipment  but  you  will  enjoy 
the  advantages  that  are  demanded  now  by  buyers  with 
cycle  billing  experience. 
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MICROFIIM  •  ROTARY,  VERTICAL  AND  VISIBLE  FILING  EQUIPMENT 
SAFES,  CHESTS  AND  VAULT  DOORS  •  BANK  VAULT  EQUIPMENT  •  BURGLAR  ALARMS 
HOLLOW  METAL  DOORS  AND  TRIM 
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STEIN  Add-A  Section  Finishers  Tables  are  designed  for  your 
Alteration  Departments— correct  types  for  both  ladies’  and  men’s 
work.  Already  widely  used  by  leading  Department  Stores  and 
Specialty  Shops  throughout  the  country.  Saves  space,  saves  time, 
and  saves  money  through  increased  efficiency.  Sections  added  to  one 
another  as  required— they  “grow”  as  you  need  them.  Write  us  for 
full  particulars. 


demned  and  used  for  private  build¬ 
ings  or  multiple  parking  units. 

It  has  long  been  a  dream  among 
cities  to  eliminate  so-called  slum  areas 
and  to  build  modern  housing  units  in 
their  place.  It  has  been  a  dream  that 
very  few  cities  have  done  much  about 
-New  York  City  being  the  notable  ex¬ 
ception.  Again  the  difficulties  in  in¬ 
teresting  private  capital  to  enter  this 
kind  of  investment  have  kept  these  im¬ 
portant  projects  from  being  carried 
forward  as  they  should  be. 

Whether  this  blight  in  our  great 
cities  continues  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
depends  a  lot  on  the  citizens  of  those 
cities,  and  just  how  aroused  they  are 
to  have  these  conditions  corrected. 
Where  private  enterprise  fails  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community,  the  city 
must  assume  the  responsibility. 

How  Are  These  Problems  Solved? 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

W.  Van  Bnren  Street  .  .  Chicago  7,  MUiaoie 
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M  P  L  E  T  E  self-contained 
unit  with  an  electrically 
heated  steam  boiler  that  gener¬ 
ates  sufficient  steam  to  operate 
two  Patrick  Superheated  Pressing 
Irons.  The  outfit  comes  complete 
with  overhead  brackets,  steam 
separator,  pressing  tables  and 
foot  operated  steam  control.  The 
boiler  is  fully  automatic  l)oth 
electrically  and  water  feeding. 

Write  us  for  full  information 
on  this  equipment. 


STEIN  PROFESSIONAL 
STEAM  IRON  UNIT _ 


The  all  important  factor  in  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems  is  civic  leadership. 
A  lack  of  strong  civic  leaders  and  th^ 
lack  of  adequate  funds  have  been 
the  chief  stumbling  blocks  on  the  road 
to  progress  in  our  cities.  City  officials 
and  city  planners  bemoan  the  lack  of 
leaders  in  their  cities.  These  officials 
need  the  advice  and  support  of  ex¬ 
perienced  business  men  who  can  be 
objective  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  city. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  solve  this 
basic  problem  of  civic  leadership,  that 
I  can  see.  That  is  to  form  a  Citizens’ 
Committee,  to  be  know  as  “The 
Downtown  Development  Committee.” 
I’his  committee  should  be  composed 
of  about  ten  civic  minded,  selfless  rep 
resentatives  of  the  downtown  mer¬ 
chants,  banking  institutions,  hotels, 
theatres,  and  other  important  down¬ 
town  interests. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee 
would  be  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
downtown  area  and  to  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  to  the  city  officials  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  this  area.  It  would  lend  its  help 
and  supjx)rt  to  the  city  in  carrying 
out  its  program  for  improvements  and 
the  development  of  the  finest  possible 
public  relations. 


.•\n  address  before  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  Conference  on  Urban  Problems. 
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Coke  and  Coca-Cola 
are  registered  trade-marks  of 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 


Coca-Cola  and  its  abbreviation  Coke  are  both  registered  trade¬ 
marks  that  distinguish  the  same  product — the  product  of 
The  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Coca-Cola  is  Coke;  Coke  is  Coca-Cola — and  nothing  else. 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 

CO^YHICMT  1947,  TMK  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Errors  We  Must  Not  Repeat 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


Manufacturer’s  Part.  The  manufao’j 
turer  must  listen  to  the  retailer  oiii 
delivery  dates.  For  next  spring  a|( 


servative  this  fall  in  placing  our 
orders,  but  in  the  face  of  daily  price 
increases,  the  “new  look’’  fashion  con¬ 
troversy  and  the  knowledge  that  our 
profit  level  is  dangerously  low,  you 
could  hardly  blame  us  for  being  con¬ 
servative.  The  retailer  is  not  in  a 
position  to  stand  another  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  profit  in  the  fall  of  ’47. 


Bring  next  year’s 
customers  in  NOW 

Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon  Books 
stimulate  sales!  Customers  like  their 
handiness  and  appreciate  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  credit  they  make  possible. 
You,  as  Credit  Manager,  will  find  they 
cut  to  a  minimum  bookkeeping  ex¬ 
pense  in  your  department  operation, 
as  well  as  control  credit  risk.  See  for 
yourself  what  the  Budget  Coupon  Book 
System  will  do  to  1948  sales. 

Write  us  today  for  details 

RAND  McNALLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  B-117,  536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  5 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  11 
619  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco  5 

RAND  M9NALLY 
Budget  Coupon  Books 

Established  1856 


Next  Year.  I  am  willing  to  predict 
that  tve  can  have  an  increase  in  ready- 
to-w'ear  volume  in  spring,  1948,  and 
will  have  it  if  certain  cooperation  is 
attained.  According  to  the  best  statis¬ 
tics  available  there  will  be  about  one 
and  •  one-half  billion  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumers  for  spending 
purposes  over  that  of  spring,  1947. 
There  will  be  more  people  employed 
next  spring  than  there  were  in  spring. 
1947.  The  “new  look’’  fashions  will 
definitely  be  a  must  in  every  woman’s 
wardrobe  and  the  half-and-half  ward¬ 
robe  will  disappear.  And,  finally,  the 
fashions  will  be  more  wearable,  more 
inviting  from  a  design  standpoint. 

Now  with  these*  four  favorable  fac¬ 
tors  in  front  of  us  how  are  we  going 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results? 
For  the  good  of  all,  we  retailers, 
manufacturers  and  textile  mills  must 
unite  to  eliminate  fabric  shortages, 
higher  prices,  late  deliveries,  and  se¬ 
vere  markdown  losses. 


Retail  Responsibility.  We  retailers 
must  be  willing  to  give  our  orders  to 
the  manufacturers  when  they  want 
them  in  order  to  permit  them  to 
profitably  schedule  their  production. 
^Ve  must  live  tip  to  our  orders  and 
not  try  to  get  out  from  under  if  the 
going  gets  tough.  We  must  empha¬ 
size  over  and  over  again  the  necessity 
of  our  buyers  and  merchandisers 
planning  a  season’s  business  with  the 
manufacturer  far  enough  in  advanct 
so  that  we  have  the  right  merchandise 
at  the  time  the  customer  wants  it. 

We  must  impress  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  profit  and  he  hasn’t  the 
right  to  dictate  our  selling  prices,  be¬ 
cause  he  certainly  is  not  willing  to 
take  our  markdown  losses.  • 


The  Mills.  The  textile  mills  mn^ 
realize  that  they,  too,  must  plan  prS 
duction  schedules  so  that  manubl 
turers  and  retailers  can  supply  tli 
customer  with  merchandise  when  sK 
wants  it.  S 

The  mills  must  realize  that  therd 
a  close  relationship  between  ret* 
prices  and  customer’s  income  and  tR 
retailer  should  not  be  the  only  oneX 
have  to  work  on  a  normal  markup.|| 
The  mills  must  deliver  to  the  maw 
facturers  the  colors  ordered.  Far  tra 
many  styles  have  remained  uncutfl 
manufacturers  because  of  mill  fail® 
to  deliver  the  color  or  fabric  orde® 
in  time  to  meet  a  production  schedjH 


6.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers 

4403  Sharidan  Road,  Chicago  40,  III. 
Talaphona  —  Edgowafar  5112 
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